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Cuarter XXII. 
WE SIGHT A DISABLED STEAMER, 


\ ISS EDWARDS went below, and I stowed myself away under 
the lee of a quarter boat where I could smoke a pipe, and 
here I was joined by the old skipper. 

‘ This should be a breeze after your heart,’ said I. 

‘A trifle more than’s necessary,’ he replied, ‘as we’re a bit 
crank, Were we freighted I’d show a topgallant sail to it; as it is, 
she’d do better with the upper foretopsail rolled up. But it’s not 
going to hold. It’s but a summer blow, I allow, and’s as likely as 
not to die out with the sun.’ 

‘A few puffs of this kind would soon carry us into the trades.’ 

‘Yes, sir. It'll be a nice voyage, I think. Wonderful, cer- 
tainly, how it’s pulling Mr. Edwards up.’ 

* Yes, and others also.’ 

‘The Colonel not least,’ he exclaimed grinning. ‘It’s tautened 
his nerves, anyhow. He don’t often grumble now, and his fears 
appear to have been blown out of him. What a very beautiful 
lady Miss Edwards is, to be sure. It’s a pleasure to watch her 
walking, Mr. Aubyn. Never see a female with such a figure, and 
her way of taking the deck’s more like floating than stepping.’ 

‘She is indeed a very beautiful lady.’ 
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‘And good too, [ warrant. Say what you like, sir, when 
you see a proper lovely female, you may always reckon her 
being as first-rate inside as she is outside. It’s like a beautiful 
hull; the material’s almost always good for it don’t pay the 
builders to worry about elegance when the stuff they mean to use 
is bad.’ 

I nodded my approval of his image. 

‘Then there’s Miss Inglefield again,’ continued the old fellow, 
shouting loud that I might hear, and evidently relishing his topic. 
‘She’s not to be paired with Mr. Edwards’ daughter; but there’s 
something in the blue of her eye that pleases me in a way I can’t 
express. Don’t know what it is, ’m sure; but now and again 
ashore, I’ve come across a flower that’s given me just the same 
sort of feeling. She’s got a heart, that young lady has; and I’m 
of opinion it’s inside of as true a woman as ever lived, though 
she’d pass for a kitten for timidness. How her papa came by her 
beats my time.’ 

‘What do you think of her mamma?’ said I, enjoying the old 
man’s criticism of his passengers. 

‘ Well, her nature just ends where her daughter’s begins. She 
was growing into a woman when something came and stopped her. 
It might have been vanity. Vanity, Mr. Aubyn, is a quality that 
comes upon a human being holding a pair of shears in its hands, 
and it goes on cropping and cropping till the ground’s covered with 
dying principles and perishing virtues, and what’s left isn’t worth 
having. Then to pursue this here allegory, finding itself pretty 
nigh stripped of nature’s ornaments, what dves the female mind do 
but turn to and cover itself with sham finery. Mrs. Inglefield is 
not real. She’s like a soup and bully tin warranted full of meat, 
which, when ye open, you find to contain little more than gas, the 
contents having decayed into that element.’ 

‘She’d enjoy that simile,’ said I. 

‘Well, well, he exclaimed, ‘ it isn’t fair to judge, is it ? We've 
all got our faults, sir, and nobody in this blessed world more than 
sailors.’ 

The look he directed forward as he said this made me ask: 
* You're pretty well satisfied with your crew, aren’t you, Captain?’ 

‘There’s some bad uns amongst them,’ he answered with a 
shake of his head. ‘There always are, in every ship’s company, 
nowadays.’ 

‘ What sort of sailor man does your Finn turn out to be?’ 

‘Why, what’s called a scaramouch, Mr. Aubyn. I don’t say 
I’m sorry we picked him up, because life-saving is every man’s 
duty. But I’d rather have him overboard than the man we lost 
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It’s not the cut of his jib that I mind; he’s got a cursiny face 
which, without speech, calls a blessing down upon your eyes and 
limbs every time you sing out an order to him. He’s a mule of a 
man too; sulky and slow. But what’s the use of talking of him!’ 
he exclaimed, breaking away from the subject with a Jook at the 
skylight. ‘There'll be some cutting and running, I daresay, 
amongst the men when we get to Cape Town; and if the Finn 
should be one of them as take to their heels, why the man that'll 
pursue him don’t stand in Moses Pipes’ boots.’ He rolled his eyes 
around the sea and said: ‘The wind’s coming with less weight 
already.’ 

It was a little after three o'clock in the afternoon. The sun- 
shine, as it flew down betwixt the clouds, had a wonderfully pure 
white brilliance, and wherever the blue sky was visible it had a 
pale, delicate, fair-weather look. But though the skipper found 
the wind lessening its power, to me its volume seemed undi- 
minished; and not only did its velocity make it feel like a gale, 
but the appearance of the sea gave it the look of one. From 
horizon to horizon it was all one foaming expanse of glittering 
green ridges, steadily running, with wildish clouds pale as sulphur- 
smoke, and every one with a twist in it as though they represented 
an arc in the circle of the wind, soaring, as it might seem, out of 
the distantmost of the olive-coloured hollows. There was not 
much swell left, and the reeling of the ship had something of the 
regularity of a pendulum, as, under topsails and foresail and 
mizzen staysail, she swept through the deep, raising a perpetual 
roll of thunder under her bows as she smote and spurned the living 
tumultuous billows, now coming to windward on the side of a sea 
that lifted her lee chains white and streaming out of the whirling 
froth, and then leaning down to it again with a long hissing rush 
of the whole racing length of her till the dazzle of spume was 
flying along the level of the leeward rail, and the foresheet was 
buried and ripping up the water into a dozen flashing fountains. 
It was a sight to need a deal of looking at to tire a man; but the 
wind wearied my eyes, so I thought I’d step below for a half-hour’s 
nap. 

Edwards and Hornby were playing double dummy at the table 
near the rudder trunk. They were so absorbed that they took no 
notice of me. The others were in their cabins. Edwards used 
his hands freely, and I could not help smiling when I contrasted 
the ease of his gestures now, with his movements when I called 
upon him in Harley Street. Thoroughly and effectually seasoned 
to the jumping of the ship they both must have been by this time, 
to enable them to concentrate their minds on the cards and pay no 
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heed to the heavy plunging and to the roaring sound of the water 
all about them, felt and heard where they were seated as they 
were to be felt and heard in no other part of the vessel. I 
entered my cabin, took a book and got into my bunk, and after 
reading drowsily for ten minutes or so, fell asleep. 

I was awakened by somebody calling out my name, and saw 
little Hornby standing in the doorway. 

‘I say, Aubyn. What! a young fellow like you sleeping in the 
afternoon? Come on deck, man, come on deck. Why, if I were 
to let you miss the sight that’s to be seen there, you’d never 
forgive me.’ 

‘ What’s the matter?’ I exclaimed, jumping up. 

‘There’s a big steamer in sight; an ocean passenger boat, 
Pipes thinks; with a distress signal flying. Something’s wrong 
with her, and we’re steering for her to find out what’s the matter.’ 
And impressing me more than ever with his resemblance to a bird 
by his jerking, hopping movements, and his little bright round 
eyes, and the fluttering motion of his elbows, he ran away on 
deck. 

I made haste to follow him. It was one bell in the first. dog- 
watch: half-past four o’clock. Every living creature aboard our 
ship was on deck, and seamen and idlers stood in a crowd forward 
staring ahead. Aft, Pipes marched to and fro with a telescope 
under his arm ; the two mates were together in the weather gang- 
way, whilst Edwards and the ladies and Hornby and the Colonel, 
armed with glasses and binoculars, were bowing and curtseying, as 
it might have seemed, to the mainsail, in their efforts to fix the 
object which rose and fell in a direct line with our flying jibboom. 

It still blew a fresh breeze of wind, but much of the volume it 
had when I went below was gone from it. A smaller sea was run- 
ning too, wildly green and white and lustrous, and the clouds had 
lost their curved and streaming appearance, and sailed along the 
moist-looking blue in compact bodies, more like shapes of snow 
than vapour. I thought the wind had quartered till a peep at 
the binnacle showed me that our course had been changed, and 
the ‘ Silver Sea,’ with the weather clew of her mainsail up and 
two topgallant sails set, was driving along with a stately swing. 

‘ There she is, Mr. Aubyn,’ cried Pipes, levelling his telescope. 

I stepped to the weather rail, and looking over, and straight 
ahead, saw a large steamer, schooner rigged, lying athwart our 
hawse with her trysails, topsails, and topgallant sails set. She 
headed about north-east, but lay apparently without more life in 
her than she got from the sea she bowed. She had the English 
ensign hoisted, and some flags were flying from her mainmast 
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head ; though they were only visible through Pipes’ glass, for she 
would probably be between two and a half and three miles distant 
from us at that time. 

‘What will be her tonnage, Captain?’ I asked. 

‘ Nothing under three thousand, sir,’ 

‘ And her signal ?’ 

‘That she wants to speak us.’ 

‘What is the matter with her, do you think ? A break down ?’ 

‘That, or a plate’s dropped off her bottom,’ he answered. 
‘There’s no limit to what may befall those metal concerns, what 
with split-headed rivets, and cement, and iron one remove from 
the ore and brittle as glass. And fancy a ship putting to sea 
rigged like that! Look at her spread of canvas! Why, it’s only 
fit for a man to blow his nose upon. Sails do they call ’em! 
Why, poor Mrs. Pipes, was she living, wouldn’t buy ’em for 
dusters—they wouldn’t be big enough for her.’ 

Heading as we were, it gave one a stiff neck to keep her in 
sight ; so I handed the glass to Pipes and joined Edwards and the 
others. 

‘Another little excitement,’ said I, ‘ though not a derelict 
this bout, Colonel. We’ve had a week’s rest. It’s about time 
that an incident happened.’ 

‘Faney a man of Aubyn’s age sleeping in the afternoon,’ ex- 
claimed Hornby. ‘ Miss Edwards, I found him snoring I assure you.’ 

‘Snoring is a sign of an easy conscience,’ said I, with a glance 
at the Colonel. 

‘Oh, Mr. Aubyn, you may well look at my husband,’ cried Mrs. 
Inglefield. ‘He snores terribly.’ 

‘ There’s not a quieter sleeper in the world,’ shouted the Colonel, 
‘than Iam. I know it for a fact. Why, if I snored as my wife 
says, I’d wake myself up.’ 

‘I only know this,’ said Mrs, Inglefield; ‘if I had my time 
over again and a man proposed to me, my first question would be, 
Do you snore? J am sure the habitual snoring of husbands is the 
cause of the nervousness and hysteria you find among married 
women. I hope you don’t snore, Mr. Aubyn ; if you do, you really 
oughtn’t to marry, you know.’ 

‘Mr. Hornby thinks he knows the steamer we are approaching, 
Mr. Aubyn,’ said Miss Edwards, changing the subject, after listening 
to Mrs. Inglefield with a slight lifting of her dark eyebrows. I 
was always amused when she cut the rope on which the Colonel’s 
wife postured. She’d do it in a manner that was not a little 
significant, like saying indeed, ‘ The woman grows unsafe, and must 
he stopped,’ 
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‘I can’t be sure yet,’ exclaimed the little shipowner, ‘ but I 
fancy she’s a steamer called the “ Empress.” If so, her destination 
will be an Australian port, and she'll be richly freighted and full 
of passengers and all that sort of thing, don’t you know.’ 

‘I don’t believe in steamers,’ cried the Colonel. ‘They’re fast, 
and that’s their merit, but if the screw breaks, or anything happens 
to the engines, you’re done. Now a man doesn’t like to be done. 
He wants resources. In a sailing ship, if your mast snaps you can 
stick up another and shamble along to a port; but in a steamer, 
if the engines won’t go, then you stop dead, and there vou are, 
perhaps a thousand of you, in the middle of the sea, in a cistern 
that won’t sail.’ 

‘Nothing ominous, I hope, in the apparition of that vessel, 
Colonel,’ said Mr. Edwards, laughing, and lazily enjoying his cigar. 

* Pooh, pooh, Edwards ; you’re always sneering, man. Ominous! 
hang it, if omens depended upon my faith in ’em, there’d be none. 
One would fancy, to hear your jokes, by George, that this was my 
first voyage, confound it.’ 

‘Well, what I say is, I don’t care what sights you show me, so 
long as they are not dead bodies,’ observed Mrs. Inglefield. 

‘How long will it take us to reach the steamer?’ asked Miss 
Inglefield. 

‘ About twenty minutes,’ said I. And then, catching through 
a glass I picked up, a fair glimpse of the vessel’s enlarging form 
over our bows, as the ‘Silver Sea’ dipped into the hollow of a 
surge running ahead of her, I added: ‘If the black line along 
her sides signifies human heads, she’s full of people.’ 

‘ All in a nice fright, I daresay,’ exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield. 

‘ That'll depend upon what’s happened to her,’ observed Hornby. 

‘Well, I should be in a nice fright if this ship stood still one 
day and refused to sail, though there was plenty of wind,’ cried the 
lady. ‘I should consider that our not being able to move was quite 
enough to happen, I can assure you.’ 

‘You're safer on board the “ Silver Sea” than ever you could be 
in your own home,’ said Hornby. ‘ But you wouldn’t believe it 
at first, Mrs. Inglefield.’ 

‘Charley made one afraid; he was so nervous himself, you 
know,’ said she, with one of those rolling, languishing looks 
around, as if she were sure we all considered her irresistible when- 
ever she chose to be quite candid and girlish, which I then thought 
and still think the most ridiculous thing I ever beheld in a woman. 
The Colonel was about to shout out some denial of this, but his 
voice was drowned by Pipes roaring an order that was immediately 
te-echoed in a bull-like bellow from Mr. Semple. Aft tumbled a 
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number of hands, with plenty of excitement in their lurchings and 
yawlings, and hauled up the mainsail: then the topgallant sails 
were clewed down ready for setting again with the halliards only, 
and the upper mizzen topsail yard lowered: This was done, I suppose, 
that we might pass under the steamer’s stern slowly, and then 
heave to under little canvas, that our drift might be as small as 
possible. 

There is something not a little exciting in coming across a 
great steamer lying helpless and full of people far out at sea. 
One readily understands the spectacle of a sailing ship, big or 
little, abandoned or sinking, or waterlogged, for, as a rule, the 
injury will be plain; some of her spars are gone, or her sails are 
in rags, or a story may be got from broken bulwarks and littered 
decks; but a large, handsome, powerful ocean steamer, majestically 
pitching helpless, and with scarce steerage way on her, encounters 
you like a conundrum. Everything looks right ; nothing is wrong 
aloft, her numerous boats are all in their places, she might be a 
small town for the crowds moving about her decks—what ails her 
then? To be sure you may reckon that there has been some failure 
in her propelling mechanism, but you cannot see the damage ; 
what lies before you is a long, handsome ocean steamer, glossy and 
gleaming as in the hour when she left her dock-berth, and it’s the 
thought she’s as much a wreck in her way as a dismasted sailing 
ship would be, that, coming into one’s perception of her complete- 
ness and polish as a fabric, renders the first sighting of such a craft 
a sort of puzzle. 

The steamer we were now close to was by no means a beauty. 
She had a straight stem and gigantic hawsepipes, that might have 
passed for the dilated nostrils of some seabeast, but what she lacked 
in beauty she made up for with suggestions of power. She was over 
four hundred feet long, and was painted a dead black, which the 
wash of the sea would leave in spaces wet and gleaming for the 
sunlight to sparkle in, and right along her sides there went two 
tiers “of small circular portholes or scuttles which, as the steam- 
ship slowly pitched, would one after another catch the flying 
sunshine and flash it back like a broadside discharge of cannon ; 
the effect indeed was as though the iron shape was full of white 
fire. She had ten or twelve yellow boats, and these, with her 
funnel, charthouse, flying bridge, skylights, deckhouses, ventilators, 
and the like, gave her an uncomfortably crowded appearance. 
Little Hornby proved right; for one of the first details I caught 
sight of was the name ‘ Empress’ on her bow. Her small white 
topsails and square canvas tugged hard at the monkey spars and 
slender yardsy and there was a stay foresail, or whatever else it 
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might be called, doing its best forward, but now one could see 
from the narrow stretch of oily smoothness on her weather side 
that, close-hauled as she was, if she was going through the water 
at all, it was little more than broadside on. Lively as the sea was 
for a vessel of the size of our ship, the motion of the steamer was 
just a long, slow, majestic bowing, never so much as to expose an 
inch of her propeller blades. There were times when a surge 
would recoil in a hill of foam from her bow, as though it had 
struck a rock, and the dimensions of the billows could be marked 
as they ran their glittering, sun-touched folds along her black 
length without altering the slow, pendulum-like heaving of the 
massive metal structure. 

Whatever the matter might be with her, it was plain that our 
approach was awaited with anxiety. Her rail was lined with 
heads, and for my part I found a very solemn significance in her 
when I looked at those scores of men, women, and children, and 
thought how all that stood between them and eternity were a few 
iron plates. 

‘Talk of the responsibilities of merchant captains?’ I ex- 
claimed to Hornby. ‘Just think of the load of life lying on the 
beck of the commander of that steamer—the weight on the 
shoulders of one man!’ 

‘True, very true!’ he replied. ‘And think also of the value 
of the ship and her cargo, and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know.’ 

‘ Ay, but one wants to have the soul of an underwriter, Hornby, 
to allow that to weigh in considering the safety of a craft with five 
or six hundred souls in her.’ 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘if that ship’s good for a penny, you may value 
her and her cargo, as you see her, at 120,000/. Isn’t that money 
enough to weigh? Put it into a sack and try and lift it, Aubyn.’ 

‘Didn’t I always say that Hornby was a poet?’ exclaimed 
Edwards, laughing. 

‘I like Mr. Hornby’s practical views, though,’ said Mrs. Ingle- 
field. 

‘So do I!’ shouted the Colonel. ‘I object to sentiment. Give 
me facts. There’s reality in 120,000/. But sentiment !—senti- 
ment’s poetry—only fit for girls, as the men who write it are 
evidently aware, since most of them wear their hair long as if they 
were women.’ 

Hornby rounded upon me with a bright triumphant eye, and 
then peeped at Miss Edwards, to see perhaps whether she appre- 
ciated his views and the advocacy they had won. But she and 
Miss Inglefield were intent upon the steamer; indeed there was 
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too much to look at to admit of an argument, for Pipes had taken 
up a position ready for hailing, whilst Mr. Bird and Mr. Semple 
were ‘standing by’ ready to transmit the necessary orders for 
heaving the ship to. Much the same kind of manceuvring I have 
told of when describing the abandoned barque and ship, was em- 
ployed now. Pipes headed the ‘Silver Sea’ as close under the 
stern of the great steamer as he durst go. The captain of her as 
one might suppose, a tall man in a frock coat and brass buttons 
and naval cap, was right aft with a speaking-trumpet in bis hand ; 
another fellow in twinkling buttons stood near. But the crowds 
looking over the rails did not spread farther than the main 
shrouds, though as our ship went rolling past, with the helm hard 
down for a round-to to leeward, you saw the heads of the people 
like a dense swarm of crows lift away and vanish from the starboard 
side and come crowding and throbbing to port. Pipes was.the 
first to hail, and he delivered himself of the loudest roar I had yet 
heard proceed from his lips, 

‘«¢ Empress ” ahoy !’ 

‘Hallo?’ 

‘What is wrong with you?’ 

‘Our main shaft is broken,’ responded the tall brass-bound 
man, delivering the reply through his tube. ‘I will send a boat 
if you'll heave to.’ 

There was not too much sea on for that, and it was the best 
thing he could do; for round as cleverly as we would, the ‘ Silver 
Sea’ was well to leeward and ahead of the steamer before her 
liveliness had been deadened by the backed topsails, and the 
distance became with serious suddenness too great to render con- 
versation easy, more especially to Pipes, who had the whole weight 
of the wind to send his voice through. 

‘Main shaft broken, eh ?’ cried little Hornby, who was in a 
high state of excitement, and who stumped about in a narrow 
circle like a sailor before be settles away into a jig. ‘ Why, she'll 
be as useless as a bathing machine that’s gone adrift. Pipes!’ he 
sung out, ‘ we shall be asked to tow—we shall be asked to tow, 
Pipes. By the powers, I see a few thousand pounds in this job, 
Edwards.’ 

‘Thousands ?’ exclaimed Edwards. 

‘Well, hundreds; hundreds make thousands, man !’ piped the 
little fellow, chafing his hands and frisking about. 

‘But, confound it!’ bawled the Colonel, ‘ you’re not going to 
tell me, Hornby, that the “ Silver Sea’s ” capable of tugging that 
monster along ?’ 

* Isn’t she,isn’t she! Why, she'll run her forward half as fast as 
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her own engines could drive her,’ cried Hornby, with a rapturous 
face, and every money-making instinct working in him like pulses, 

Miss Edwards came to my side at the rail where 1 leaned 
looking at the steamer. ‘Is it true,’ said she, ‘as Mr. Hornby 
says, that we could tow her ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly ; tow her easily ; with wind, of course. And that 
is what they are going to ask us to do.’ 

‘To what place could we tow her ?’ 

‘Probably they'll request us to tow them to Madeira, or help 
them along in that direction till a steamer willing to take her 
hawser is met.’ 

‘Oh, it would be delightful to go to Madeira,’ said the gentle 
voice of Miss Inglefield on my right hand. 

‘We ought to be able to do what we please,’ I exclaimed. 
‘ These are the interests of the sea, and just what we want to make 
the voyage lively.’ 


XXIII. 


WE TAKE THE STEAMER IN TOW. 


CHAPTER 





It was a sight to watch the great vessel, whilst her people 
lowered one of the large yellow boats, standing black and massive 
cn our weather beam like some huge marine animal disabled by 
the loss of its fins. All along her rails there was a constant sinu- 
ous movement of the dark line of heads threaded with the glim- 
mering white of faces. The sun was still high, the wind blew 
fresh and. steady, but the rolling clouds were swelling their bulk, 
and those parts of them which were turned from the sun wore a 
slate-coloured shadow that gave them a squally look. The run- 
ning ridges of the surges were a hard green when clear of the 
vapour-swept golden flashing in the south-west, and their shapes 
rose and fell against the far-off sky with edges as sharply cut as 
those of hills seen in frosty weather. Betwixt us and the steamer 
a shoal of porpoises were showing their black wet backs as they 
went shearing head to wind with a curve through the white foam 
and a vanishing of their gleaming jet in a green hollow ; and twice 
on our weather quarter there was a sparkling of flying fish shoot- 
ing like silver arrows from the heart of one melting slant into 
another. 

But what one cared to look at most was the steamer slowly 
balancing her length upon the seas, lifting her metal stem till the 
white froth sluicing down the black plates might have passed for 
a salival draining from those grinning hawseholes in her bows, 
and the low funnel and slender masts, and every rope between, 
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with the ensign staff over her stern, and the figures upon her 
bridge, and the signal flags still streaming at the masthead, all 
standing out with startling and exquisite clearness against the 
windy flowing of the sunlight behind, that was as a curtain of 
yellow brightness for her to show herself against. But it also gave 
an added brilliancy to every colour in her, from the creamy white of 
her canvas shaded softly at the foot of each sail, and the coarse 
hue of the funnel and the fiery gold veining her bright masts, and 
the faint leeward lustres that came gleaming off the windows of 
deckhouses, and the rows of scuttles along her side, down to the 
tints of the costumes of the women mixed up with the grey and 
black of the crowds who watched us from the very eyes of the vessel 
to as far aft as the wheelhouse. 

‘Is she an emigrant ship?’ asked Miss Inglefield. 

‘She would not be called so perhaps,’ said I, ‘ though I daresay 
she’ll be full of what is termed steerage passengers.’ 

‘How many people do you imagine there are, in all, aboard of 
her?’ inquired Miss Edwards. 

‘ Three or four hundred, I dare say.’ 

‘One can understand why shipwreck is more dreadful in these 
days than in other times,’ she exclaimed musingly. ‘I should hate 
to be in a crowded ship. The mere sense of numbers, not to speak 
of the thought of the scene the decks would present in a time of 
danger, would make the sea too threatening for endurance, no 
matter how calm and beautiful it might be.’ 

* How buoyant that boat is!’ cried Miss Inglefield. ‘She is 
like my poor gull flying with a message. Anyone can see that she 
is as full of eagerness as if she were alive, and—and—,’ pointing to 
the boat and looking at me with her blue eyes, she faltered and 
stopped, with a bit of pink in her cheeks that made the glance 
which fell drooping extremely sweet. Why was she so bashful, 
I wondered? Was it her mother’s fault that this girl would break 
down in her speech, as though the consciousness that she deserved 
a rebuke for opening her lips alarmed and confused her? I 
peeped at her fair hair and white throat, and gentle delicate 
face, on which lay habitually a maidenly purity of expression that 
was like a kind of pensiveness, especially when she was still and 
thinking, but the boat was coming along in fast floating bounds, 
and one felt too much interested in what was going to be said 
and happen, for thoughts which had no reference to the incident 
under our noses. 

She was a big powerful lifeboat. Six oars swept her towards us, 
and she was steered by the man I had noticed twinkling near the 
steamer’s captain when he hailed us. One might have taken him 
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for a naval officer from the fashion of his cap and the cut of his 
coat, and his buttons and the rings around his sleeves. Upon my 
honour I know nothing more degrading to the merchant service 
than this monkeyfication of Royal Naval airs and costumes by 
mates and skippers. I don’t say it is their fault; the steamship 
companies they serve force them into these imitation uniforms ; 
but nevertheless it is offensive, objectionable, and humiliating. I 
only hope naval officers are aware that these liveries are made a 
condition of service by shipping companies, and that most of the 
merchant officers who have to figure in man-of-war cut clothes, 
would stump their bridges or quarter decks with more of the 
seamanlike pride their forefathers took in their calling were they, 
like the old race of merchantmen, suffered to keep themselves 
warm with pilot-cloth and cool with plain serge. 

The boat came to leeward of us, the end of a rope was chucked 
to the fellow in the bows, and she was brought to the gangway, 
where, well protected with fenders and held clear with a boat-hook, 
she rose and fell securely in the shelter of our lee. Pipes received 
the officer in buttons, who was a good-looking sunburnt young 
fellow, with a reddish beard and a pleasant expression of face. They 
held a short conversation, during which Pipes would swing his 
square countenance round to have a look at the steamer, as though 
measuring her with his eye, after which he brought him over 
to us. 

‘ This is the owner of the ship, sir, Mr. Wellesley Hornby; Mr. 
Hornby, this gentleman is first mate of yonder steamer, and comes 
with a message from her master,’ said the old fellow, flourishing his 
arms and gazing round to let us understand, as I took it, that the 
introduction to Hornby was to answer for us all. The mate raised 
his cap. 

‘What is the message ?’ inquired Hornby. 

‘Captain Lovell wishes to know, sir, if your ship will give our 
disabled steamer a tow to Madeira? The distance is not great ; 
your detention therefore would not be long. He makes no offer 
for the service, but proposes that the value of it should be settled 
ashore in the usual way.’ 

Hornby’s eye brightened; and one saw him struggling with an 
emotion of delight. 

‘ Well, you know,’ said he, ‘ we’re quite capable of towing you, 
big as you are, but it’s hardly for me to decide. It is true that 
this is my ship, but I am merely a guest on board; I have placed 
her at the disposal of my friend Mr. Edwards,’—-here a bow took 
place between Edwards and the mate,—‘ and,’ continued the little 
man, turning his bright eyes on Miss Edwards and the other ladies, 
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‘it is for him and his guests, my friends, to say what shall be 
done.’ 

‘If the steamer’s in distress,’ said Edwards, ‘our duty’s plain: 
we must help her.’ 

‘Our main shaft is broken,’ exclaimed the mate, ‘and the 
steamer’s canvas barely gives us command over her,’ 

‘How long would it take to tow the vessel to Madeira ?’ 
demanded the Colonel, shouting as though he were hailing the 
forecastle. 

‘The distance is within four hundred miles,’ said the mate. 

‘We're a clipper ship, you know, Colonel,’ observed Pipes, who 
saw his cue in Hornby’s eager eye, and anxious, hopeful flitting ; 
‘with anything of a breeze we'll be running that steamer along as 
fast as a couple of tugs could manage it.’ 

‘It'll take about three days, I suppose,’ cried the Colonel. 

‘Say four,’ said I, laughing. Hornby grinned reproachfully 
at me. 

‘There'll be no danger, will there?’ inquired Mrs. Inglefield, 
eyeing the mate. 

‘Oh dear no, madam,’ he replied very politely, and with a 
proper saloon smile. 

*I see no objection,’ said Mr. Edwards. ‘ Those people can’t 
be left helpless.’ 

‘ That’s just it: you see it’s an appeal to our humanity and all 
that sort of thing, don’t you know,’ exclaimed little Hornby. 
* What’ll be the value of that fine steamer, now—she and her 
cargo ?’ 

‘I couldn’t tell you off-hand, sir,’ responded the mate. ‘ The 
figure should be over a hundred thousand pounds.’ 

Hornby’s eyes met in a squint in Pipes’ square face. I had 
before noticed that in certain moods Hornby squinted. 

‘ We have four hundred and sixty-nine passengers on board, and 
one hundred of a crew, all told.’ 

‘Lor’ bless me!’ cried Pipes. ‘Think of that now for a crowd.’ 

‘That should settle it, papa,’ said Miss Edwards in her clear 
decisive voice. The mate took a peep full of admiration at her, 
and Hornby cried briskly, ‘We must all obey Miss Edwards. 
Since she wishes it, let it be done. Please step below with me,’ to 
the mate: ‘ Pipes, come you along. Better have a written agree- 
ment and all that sort of thing, don’t you know.’ 

‘I don’t much like the notion of dragging that big ship,’ said 
Edwards, as the three disappeared, lighting a cigar and indolently 
contemplating the steamer. ‘In fact I can’t see how we’re to 
move such a lump. But it wouldn’t do to stand in the way of 
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Hornby’s making money. This is his vessel, and he has acted very 
literally in placing her at our disposal.’ ' 

‘A ship incurs no particular risk in towing another, does she, 
Aubyn?’ said the Colonel. 

‘Not if she’s properly handled.’ 

‘For instance, there’s no chance of that steamer coming after 
us faster than we’re going, and cutting us down, eh? Damned 
awkward thing to befall us, if it happened. Look at her bows: a 
regular chopper, by George. If she struck us we shouldn’t know 
what hurt us—it would be all over in a moment,’ cried the Colonel, 
with the manner of one who would have us believe that he didn’t 
care, though it was his duty to point out the possibilities of disaster 
to his friends. 

‘Charley,’ exclaimed his wife, ‘ you know it’s that kind of talk 
which makes me nervous; and then you put it upon me, and say 
if you’re timid it’s only for my sake.’ 

‘T don’t see how that steamer can hurt us,’ said Mr. Edwards. 
‘I suppose we shall be separated from her by the distance of a 
pretty long rope.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said I, * there is nothing to fear.’ 

‘What a handsome young man the officer is who has gone 
downstairs,’ exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield. ‘ Really,’ she added with a 
giggle, ‘ one would quite like to be a passenger in that steamer.’ 

‘You'll have the Colonel thrusting him overboard if you talk 
in that way,’ said Edwards, laughing. 

‘How much will Mr. Hornby make, papa, if he succeeds in 
towing the steamer to Madeira?’ asked Miss Edwards. 

‘ He speaks of thousands, He may be right. After all we'll 
be saving her ; for if ker engines are useless, what on earth is she 
to do with sails that don’t look big enough to waft a fishing boat 
along?’ 

‘How noble the picture grows as the sunshine gets redder,’ 
said Miss Inglefield in her timid way. ‘It makes me feel that 
drawing and even painting are very stupid.’ 

‘So they are,’ exclaimed the Colonel: ‘ never could see, myself, 
the use of imitations, when, confound it, you’ve only to look in front 
of your nose to behold the real thing. I’ve watched people half 
delirious with admiration over a portrait, with the original of it 
looking on. Why don’t they grow half delirious over the flesh and 
blood reality, instead of over a few foot of canvas covered with 
paint which can’t talk, look, think, breathe, or anything else, 
hang it!’ 

Miss Edwards laughed so heartily at this, that I turned it over 
afresh, thinking it must hold something that hit Mrs. Inglefield, 
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but I found nothing adaptable to that lady. 
Pipes and the mate, now arrived. 

‘Well, have you settled matters?’ inquired Mr. Edwards. 

‘ Yes,’ cried the little fellow, ‘ we’re to tow and all that sort of 
thing, don’t you know, as far as Madeira. If we meet with a steamer 
willing to tow, why then, all right; she’ll take up the work and 
we'll proceed.’ 

The mate, saluting us with a flourish of his cap, walked to the 
gangway accompanied by Pipes, and there for five minutes they 
stood arranging the necessary manceuvres, Pipes flourishing his 
arms and beating the palm of his left hand with his right fist, and 
the mate agreeing, with frequent nods and many a look aloft, as if 
calculating our sail power. He then went over the side, the boat 
shoved off, and Pipes returned to us. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said he, ‘just think of that steamboat 
having been three days and nights in that quandary. In all that 
time they’ve only sighted one small vessel. Would anybody 
believe it of an ocean like this, that’s commonly supposed to be 
covered with craft of all kinds all the year round ?’ 

‘Where is she carrying all those people to?’ inquired Edwards. 

‘To Australian and New Zealand ports,’ answered Hornby. 
‘It’s wonderful to think of the shoals of people who leave Great 
Britain for America and other places week after week—wonderful!’ 

‘Tl tell you what’s more wonderful, Hornby,’ bawled the 
Colonel, ‘and that is, all the emigration that goes on leaves us 
thicker and more crowded at home. There was room for a man 
when I was young, but now—why, hang it, you can’t turn! 
There’s an elbow in every rib, a fellow standing on each foot, and 
growing children betwixt your legs shoving you, by jingo, clean 
up out of it altogether.’ 

‘Yes, we multiply too fast,’ said Edwards, complacently. 
‘Fact is, there are not enough wars and shipwrecks.’ 

‘Let there be wars,’ exclaimed Hornby, ‘ but we'll not Joo 
upon shipwrecks as being useful till we get home; eh, Miss 
Edwards? Mustn’t dream of such things, you know.’ 

She was watching the boat making for the steamer, and returned 
no answer. There was much to look at, but for my part I found 
her so beautiful just then that I kept on peering at her as if she, 
and not the picture out upon the sea, were the transitory object. 
One thought of her as a kind of sea-queen, the possessor of such 
regality of beauty as made the mighty girdle of the deep the 
fittest frame conceivable for her. It would be a fancy inspired 
or helped just then by her erect posture at the rail as she gazed 
seawards, the proud bearing of a figure whose grace made every 
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movement and gesture a pride in her, unconscious as she was of it; 
and then the light of the reddening sun lay upon her face and 
eyes, the strong wind tossed her hair, and you saw her nostrils 
dilate, and her bosom swelling to it; and, again, there was the 
ocean movement of her form, the rhythmic rise and fall of the 
surges in the lifting and sinking of her against sea and sky. Be- 
side her leaned Miss Agnes upon the rail, watching the boat with 
her blue eyes, which softened or gleamed at its tossings and van- 
ishings with a child-like sympathy that one should have found 
touching enough. The clouds were flying fast, and as the boat 
reached the steamer’s side the wind breezed up in a puff that 
made one instinctively look aloft at our backed topsail; it slack- 
ened down again, but I was pretty sure from a dimness in the 
east and the vapourish blue of the sky, and a particular sort 
of spitefulness in the snapping of the seas against our side, that we 
were to have a repetition of our midday blow with a piece added 
on. It was easy to see that both Pipes and Mr. Bird had much 
the same fancy, but it would have been cruel to challenge their 
opinion in the face of Hornby’s eagerness that the ‘Silver Sea’ 
should tow the great ocean boat. 

The manceuvring that followed betwixt our ship and the 
steamer stopped any inclination we might have had to talk. A 
few minutes after the mate of the ‘ Empress’ had returned to her 
a cheer came down upon the wind. Fore and aft the news had 
flown that we were willing to tow, and the cheer was the people’s 
greeting of it and of us. It startled and saddened one to hear it 
somehow; thrice it rolled down to us, distance making but a 
single hum1n voice, and faint too, of the blended shouts of those 
hundreds of throats, and along the whole dark line of heads and 
figures you'd see what might have passed for a passionate throb- 
bing, like fevered blood pulsing through a vein, as the people 
waved hat and handkerchief, and swayed to their own hurrahs. 
Well, if they had passed three days and nights in that situation, - 
sighting no vessels, making no headway, and lying as helpless and 
useless as if the four thousand ton fabric under them were an old 
timber-raft, a good many amongst them would be anxious enough, 
I daresay. 

The wind was east-south-east, with a southerly tendency, and 
the island of Madeira would bear about east by north, and half a 
point perhaps to the north of that: this I got from Mr. Semple. 
Consequently our first drag would be hard upon two points off the 
proper courze, and perhaps more, for one would hardly expect a 
ship with a steamer over four hundred feet long in tow to look up 
as she would if she hugged the wind with nothing but her own 
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shape. Yet it was not this that caused one to think that hopeful 
cheering premature. What I could not believe was that the 
weather was going to let us hold the steamer. She lay some 
distance away upon our weather quarter, pitching quietly and 
solemnly, but shortly after her mate had climbed aboard her, she 
eased off her sheets, shifted her helm, and headed for us. This 
frightened the Colonel. He jumped up and roared out, ‘ Hallo! 
what the deuce are they up to? Why, confound it, she’ll be into 
us in a few minutes!’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Pipes; ‘it’s all right, sir. She’s bound to 
approach us and send us a line; but I'll take care not to let her 
come too close,’ he added, with a look at the crew who were 
stationed at the main braces ready to fill on the ship when the 
order should be given. 

‘Well, please mind your eye, hang it!’ bawled the Colonel. 
‘She’s got the wind with her, remember. She’s not to be stopped 
easily, by jingo. She won’t be quick to answer her helm with 
that canvas on her, by George—so look out!’ he roared, to the 
amusement of the hands stationed at the braces, amongst whom I 
noticed our huge friend the Finn, standing with a lounging, 
loafing, lazy air, but with such a grin upon his extraordinary face 
that his eyes, nose, and mouth looked overwhelmed with wrinkles, 
like sand smothered by the ripples of a tide. 

The steamer kept her boat alongside with a hand in her, but 
that suggested nothing; and supposing that she meant to range 
alongside of us, to enable our people to catch the end of a line to 
drag her hawser on board with, I began to feel a little fidgety ; 
for the Colonel was perfectly right in pointing ont that her canvas 
was too insignificant to permit any decent sort of handling of her. 
and as we were rolling and pitching pretty smartly, plunging our 
bows down into the troughs and chopping out the froth as though 
we were sailing through the green rollers, and then lurching with 
a lean to windward that shrilled the screaming aloft into ear- 
piercing sounds, why, I felt that if we got too near under the lee 
of the lumping height and length of iron that was steadily 
heading for us, we might find ourselves in a very ugly mess 
indeed ; for at sea a thing becomes serious in a minute. But 
Pipes and the captain of the steamer knew more about it than 
the Colonel or I; which is as good as saying that landsmen never 
make greater fools of themselves than when they criticise the 
professional behaviour of seamen. 

The huge vessel was still at a respectable distance from us 
when she put her helm hard down, rounding so slowly that we 
wondered how she managed to come up at all; but it was a fine 
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sight to follow the great length drawing out, inch by inch, the 
seas bursting in smoke away from her bows, and the hurry of the 
glittering water glancing and shivering in her wet metal side, 
and the whole immense frame, with its crowds of faces and heavy 
superstructures and cliff-like stem topped by a flourish of gilt, 
gravely bowing whilst with head sheets flowing and topsail shivering 
and main trysail flat aft, she floated to windward as imperceptibly 
as if her head were being warped that way by a few men. Some 
fellows now tumbled into her boat again, her third or fourth mate 
took the chief officer’s place in the stern sheets, and down she 
came to us with the end of a line in her, whose length swung thin 
and black upon the seas that ran betwixt us and the steamer. It 
was thrown up to us and caught and hauled on, whilst you saw 
the great wire hawser they were going to send gliding over the 
tall iron bows into the sea like a serpent escaping. To a certain 
extent this job was facilitated by Pipes and the other skipper so 
handling their respective vessels as to bring them a trifle closer 
together and getting them into position, This was done by the 
steamer putting her helm up, and by our rounding in the lee 
maintopsail braces to shiver the sails, that we might forge ahead 
and to windward a bit; so that in this manner we got the steamer 


pretty close to us on our weather quarter whilst a portion of our 
crew were dragging upon the hawser. 

There was something in the way in which Pipes performed his 
part of this undertaking that made one see what a good sailor he 


was. 

A circus-rider could not have done more with his tractable 
and sagacious horse than our skipper did with the ‘ Silver Sea ;’ 
there was no flurry nor hurry either, no hoarse yelling, though 
the condition of the weather might have excused noise and 
scrambling both; for the wind was steadily freshening, the seas 
gained in velocity and volume, and our ship plunged and rolled 
heavily upon the surges whose weight was beginning to tell upon 
the big steamer, as you'd see by the rise of her bows and the slope 
of her spars and funnel, as though she were now understanding 
what was going on, and was tossing her head with contempt as she 
peered through her hideous yawning hawsepipes at the little sailing 
ship that was going to tow her. There was some delay, however ; 
for the mate standing up in the eyes of her yelled to us that two 
hawsers would be needed, and it was pretty nearly dinner time 
before the end of both tow-lines were aboard and secured right 
forward to the windlass bitts, for we had no mooring bollards on 
the main deck, and Pipes shook his head when Mr. Bird suggested 
the mainmast. But nobody thought of dinner; we were all too 
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much interested and excited to feel hungry. The red wet sun- 
shine came flying down past a roll of smokelike cloud in the west, 
and flashed a wild light along the seething deep whose dark green 
looked dim in the spray that was blowing out of every head of 
snow when Pipes gave the order to fill on the ship. But when with 
her yards braced sharp up and her maintopgallant sail set, with 
hands shinning up the foretopgallant rigging to roll up the sail 
there, our brave little clipper felt the swelling pressure and heeled 
to it for one of her glorious headlong floating rushes, whilst the 
massive bights astern of her lifted streaming out of the billows, you 
felt the tremendous check she received run through her with a wild 
thrill, and you would have sworn that the noble and shapely little 
fabric trembled with the terror of that fierce and massive arrest as 
a racehorse quivers when startled by fright or pain. It was the 
sharpest resemblance to the passion or feeling of a living thing 
that ever came from an inanimate object. 

Slowly the huge steamer came into our wake, with trysails set 
and square canvas furled. O for the brush of a Turner to give 
you the colour in that picture! Over her port quarter was the 
crimson sun shooting its misty beams down between the careering 
clouds into the sea, that would leap and foam in a weltering dazzle 
under the wild light, and then darken into a sullen dusky olive- 
colour beneath the shadow of a body of squally vapour flying into 
the west-north-west athwart the pale green sky; and betwixt those 
startling alternations of red brilliance and savage gloom was the 
steamer following in our wake, and looking as if she would run us 
down, laboriously rising her iron bows till the bights of the hawsers 
lifted hissing out of the surges, then stooping them and throwing 
up plain to us the length of her deck to the taffrail, with figures 
on the slender bridge and crowds of men and women watching us 
over the rail, and a fellow at the wheel on the high platform 
steering by steam. Why, what cana man make of such a sight 
with a pen? How can I paint the swelling white of foam at that 
metal cutwater, the crystal rain bursting in showers from her bows, 
and ever and anon catching a blood-red hue from the sun, till one 
would have said the repulsed surge had been smitten into rubies, 
the dance of radiance along her decks and the subtle diamond- 
like flash from her side when a swerve of tke rising bow snatched 
a light for the glass of a scuttle off the illuminated waters ? 

But we were towing her. They waited before they shouted ; 
and then down came the faint thunder of another cheer, and all 
around her bows you saw the vibration of waving hands as our 
noble clipper, straining like a high-spirited racehorse harnessed to 
a waggon, sent the head seas slinging along her weather side in 
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froth, whilst she sprang to the foaming slants after every rude arrest, 
of the hawsers with a kind of frenzy, leaning down to it with such 
fierce determination you'd have thought she was being goaded into 
madness by the shrieking laughter of the wind and the brutal 
elbowing of the surges. 

Edwards now gave us to know that he was hungry ; it was long 
past the usual dinner time, and already ten minutes had elapsed 
since the steward came to Mr. Hornby with a final message that 
the soup was fast disappearing in steam, and that the fowls were 
barely more than rags as it was. The shelter of the cabin was 
not a little welcome. One did not feel the need of it whilst 
watching the big steamer and our leaning and struggling clipper, 
but when the saloon was entered, one got a sense that the wind 
was mighty strong on deck, and damp with the spray-like haze on 
the sea, even if it were not cold, and that it was pleasant to be for 
awhile without the thunder of it in one’s ears, and the long 
lungings and thrustings and plungings of it against one’s body. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A WILD NIGHT. 


Pipes remained on deck; he told Mr. Hornby that he would 
get his dinner later on; he wanted to tend the ship now, and watch 
the behaviour of the fellow astern a bit. The little shipowner 
therefore took the skipper’s chair, and with appetites sharpened by 
delay, we gathered round the table. The cabin lamps were lighted, 
and swung their brilliance here and there like a signal torch in 
the grasp of a motioning seaman. ‘The light was needed, for 
though the sun was not yet gone, the shadows of the innumerable 
clouds which streamed large and dark across the sky, flung an 
evening gloom upon the deep that came very near to darkness in 
the cabin. Hornby’s high spirits were infectious, and made us all 
willing to find something agreeable in our situation. 

‘Who'd suppose now,’ cried he, peering with one eye through 
a glass of sherry, ‘ that there was over a hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of property in tow of this ship, actually dependent upon us 
as I may say, for its preservation; for who’s going to guess what 
might befall that steamer, were she left to her own wretched 
resources? Upon my word, it’s an animating idea.’ 

‘It’s more animating to feel that we’re helping the poor people 
in her, said Miss Inglefield. 

‘Oh, certainly, cried Hornby. ‘ Poor things! It'll bea very 
soothing, amiable memory,’ said he, looking at Miss Edwards, ‘ and 
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all that sort of thing, don’t you know, to recall this adventure, 
and reflect that a gallant steamer and her cargo, worth together 
over a hundred thonsand pounds, and the great number of souls 
on board of her, owe their preservation to us.’ 

‘D’ye feel, though, how those big ropes stop the “Silver 
Sea” ?’ exclaimed Edwards. ‘ The jerks give one an odd feeling.’ 

‘ All imagination, Edwards ; all imagination,’ answered Hornby. 
‘ Jerks! why, the oscillations of a swing couldn’t be more regular.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ shouted the Colonel. ‘ May seem 
regular to you, Hornby, but it’s deuced lumpy to my notion: as 
if some giant was driving the ship forward by giving her a kick 
with his foot every minute or two. Eh, Aubyn? By George, I 
don’t fancy that simile’s to be improved upon; it describes the 
sensation exactly.’ 

‘There’s no doubt,’ said I, ‘that the check the ship receives 
row and then from the tautening of the tow-iines may be felt, 
but it’s nothing to mind.’ 

‘Nothing, if it 7s to be felt,’ exclaimed Hornby, ‘ though it’s 
odd that I can’t detect the lumpiness you speak of, Colonel,’ cocking 
his head on one side as if trying to distinguish the movement we 
were speaking about. 

‘If I were to pick up a bag of gold, Hornby, there’d be no 
weight in it to inconvenience one, nothing to cause one to complain 
of it as a burden,’ said Edwards, laughing. ‘I'll tell you how 
to make everyone of us think this jerky jumping delightful. 
Consent to divide the award you may get amongst usall. I'll 
warrant that remedy.’ 

‘Yes,’ cried the Colonel, ‘ that’s a receipt that will instantly 
calm the ocean. It would act better than oil.’ 

Hornby laughed uproariously; he did not intend that this 
should be anything but a joke of the highest order. 

‘How old should you take the mate of the steamer to be?’ 
said Mrs. Inglefield, addressing no one in particular. ‘ Not more 
than thirty-five, I should think. If all sailors were as good-looking, 
what a delightful race they would be.’ 

‘JI never met an ugly sailor, said her daughter softly. 

‘Here and there one, my dear. Pipes now—an excellent sea- 
man and a good-hearted man—but as a beauty, you know,’ said 
Mr. Edwards. 

‘Yes; but I mean there is the open, sunny look of the sea 
in sailors’ faces; the honesty and freshness of it, Mr. Edwards; 
that has nothing to do with features, though it gives the beauty of 
manliness to them,’ said the girl, in her hesitating way, and 
blushing to find herself speaking and everybody listening. 
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¢ What do you know ubout it, Agnes ?’ interrupted Mrs. Ingie- 
field petulantly. ‘ Besides, it is not quite a subject for >and 
she gave her daughter a hurried frown, and then went on eating 
with her customary bland face. 

‘I thoroughly understand what you mean, Agnes,’ said Miss 
Edwards, running her eyes, with a half-derisive flash in them, from 
the mother to the daughter, on whom they settled with a delightful 
softness. ‘The sea does ennoble to this extent at all events, that 
the ugliness of a sailor is handsome compared with the same type 
of ugliness in a landsman. It is the sunburnt cheek perhaps, the 
easy rolling walking, the breath of the sea in the sparkle of his 
eyes; and then he is helped by one’s knowing him to follow what 
I told you, Mr. Aubyn, I considered the manliest calling in the 
world.’ 

She looked at Mrs. Inglefield, who with a smirk on her 
powdered face, was working at the leg of a fowl. 

‘Bravo!’ cried Hornby. ‘I wish I was a sailor, I’m sure. 
Yes, I’d wear a sou’wester and jumper, and pull upon ropes and 
grease masts and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, to be 
praised by you, Miss Edwards.’ 

She laughed, and her papa smiled, and methought that Mrs. 
Inglefield glanced from her to Hornby and back again, as if she were 
not ill-pleased that yonder queenly-looking girl should be exhibited 
as with a little creature not much bigger than a monkey at her 
feet. Heavens! how fond women are of one another! Whena 
lady is really loved and tenderly and honourably spoken of by her 
female friends, what are the qualities in her which work the 
miracle! It is certain that she mustn’t be beautiful; charity 
will not help her; piety extenuates nothing; being a good wife, 
a devoted mother, will not avail. But avast! these are not 
speculations for the cabin of a labouring ship with an immense 
steamer in tow. 

I should have thought it odd that the Colonel made no fuss 
over this salvage job if I had guessed that he understood it as a 
sailor would. It was not surprising that Pipes should stick to the 
deck, and talk of getting his dinner by-and-by. The wind was 
freshening, and certain sounds had reached the cabin whilst we 
sat at dinner which intimated that sail was being shortened, the 
upper fore and mizzen topsails being reefed. The increasing 
strength of the seas was to be felt in the wilder lifting and sinking 
of one part of the ship, and heard in the stormy thunder of water 
roaring along the quarter and meeting with a shock under the 
counter that jarred and wrenched the rudder till you could some- 
times hardly hear your voice amid the deepening clamour. Had 
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the ship been free, there would have been nothing to think of in 
all this: it was not yet a gale of wind, though the booming above 
the skylights was like the voice of one; and it was only necessary 
to reflect upon the trim and staunchness of the ship to feel easy, 
no matter what fancies of weather occurred. But it was different 
when you sent your thoughts to the iron monster holding on to us, 
comparatively close astern, with her long wire feelers. I knew she’d 
be pitching pretty energetically now, and every hurling rise of our 
stem would strike up the image of those massive iron bows, that 
straight and deadly metal cutwater, soaring into gigantic propor- 
tions upon the fold of the sea into whose hollow we had swooped, 
and then shearing crushingly down with the force of hundreds 
of tons into the boiling trough, whose spray, had the gale been a 
following one, was near enough to hurl its salt upon our lips. 

However, I was plainly alone in these reflections, and I took 
good care that they should not be suspected. The dessert was on 
the table—sea-dessert of almonds and raisins, biscuits, preserved 
fruits and the like—when old Pipes came below to his dinner. 
Hornby made way for him, and Edwards called out, ‘ Well, have we 
still got hold of the steamer?’ 

‘ Ay, sir; if the two vessels were man and wife, they couldn't be 
more firmly united.’ ’ 

‘And we're dragging her too—making her walk, eh, Pipes?’ 
exclaimed Hornby. 

‘Certainly we're dragging her, sir,’ responded the skipper, 
signing to the steward to be quick, ‘but as to making her walk, 
why, it’s like this, you see. First of all the head sea bothers the 
ship; then we’re close hauled and under small canvas, though as 
much as we need. Under such circumstances, there’s not much 
to be expected of a sailing vessel with over four thousand tons to 
drag behind her.’ 

‘How looks the night, Captain? Are we going to get more 
wind than we have?’ I asked. 

‘Well, under these conditions, Mr. Aubyn,’ he replied, ‘a cap- 
ful becomes a sackful. The moon looks clear enough when the 
clouds leave her visible ; there’s nothing wrong with hev.’ 

The evasiveness of this reply was as full an answer as I had a 
right to expect. He would not have spared the Colonel, I believe, 
but Pipes was a courteous and considerate mariner, and was always 
regardful of the ladies’ nerves. Without seeming to be in a hurry, 
he nevertheless got through his dinner with surprising swiftness. 
‘There,’ he exclaimed, jumping up, ‘I fear, gentlemen, I’ve been 
keeping you from your cigars. I'll take another look round whilst 
Mr. Semple gets something to eat.’ And giving us one of his 
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square hearty smiles, he pulled his fur cap over his head and went 
up the companion steps. 

Before our cigars were smoked out, the Colonel and Mr. 
Edwards fell asleep; Hornby joined the ladies, and I stepped aft 
to them to offer to escort any one or two of them on deck. Miss 
Edwards looked as if she had a mind to come, then with a little 
shiver said, ‘ By-and-by, Mr. Aubyn, I'll take one peep at the 
steamer, but I’ve almost had enough of the wind for to-day.’ 

‘Will you come?’ said I to Miss Inglefield. 

‘If I may,’ she replied, looking at her mother. 

‘ Well, for ten minutes, Mr. Aubyn; not longer, if you please,’ 
replied Mrs. Inglefield. 

I had not imagined that she would consent so readily. She 
might hope perhaps, that by pairing her daughter and me during 
the voyage, the absurdity of Hornby’s attentions to Miss Edwards, 
viewing the thing asa mere question of stature, would be rendered 
more conspicuous. Anyhow, some such idea as this was in my 
mind as I stepped into my cabin for a peacoat and a warm cap; 
for to speak the truth, Mrs. Inglefield was just one of those women 
whose motives, even in the most trumpery matters, you could 
never conjecture without suspicion. 

Miss Agnes did not keep me waiting; I gave her my hand and 
we went on deck. Strong as the rolling and plunging of the ship 
seemed to be from the movement in the cabin, I should not have 
suspected from it that it was blowing so hard. It fairly took Miss 
Inglefield’s breath away, and she clung to me asa child would, till 
I got her to windward under cover of the bulwarks and a quarter 
boat. It cost one some blinking at first to see what was going on, 
after the bright glare below, but I soon had the wild picture plain 
—and wild it was. They had stowed the upper fore and mizzen top- 
sail, but they were holding on with the single-reefed upper main- 
topsail, and under this canvas and a whole foresail, lower main- 
topsail, and foretopmast staysail, the ship was leaning down into 
the white smother to leeward, jumping and snapping at the seas, 
and straining with feverish leapings and tremblings at the metal 
bonds that held her to the huge shadowy fabric astern. Masses 
of dark clouds came sweeping headlong out of the sea over the port 
bow, advancing like immense bodies of smoke upon the moon, the 
thinner vapour turning white as it flew over her, whilst the denser 
expanses would plunge the ocean into a midnight gloom that 
brightened out into dim silver as the clouds glanced off the 
luminary, bearing with them in their skirts a fragment of phantom 
rainbow, as though in their passage they had brushed a colour or 
two from the face of the orb. The diving and swift swimming of 
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the moon made the night look as stormy again as it was; for the 
sense of the gale was brought to the eye, as its thunder conveyed 
it to the ear, by the leaping of the silver-green planet from the 
edge of the clouds and the plunge of its wild and windy radiance 
into the foam, running in startling brilliance upon the rolling 
peaks of the black and hollow surges; for ere the cloud-eclipses 
came, the lustre poured down by the moon, floating in a broad rift 
of indigo, would flash up the whole circumference of the deep, the 
greenish light being helped by the masses of froth coiling over and 
seething in every direction: and from the dim ridged horizon 
rounding out of the pallid faintness the eye would come to the 
giant steamer in our wake, showing as clear as a drawing in ink 
upon the foam all about her, plunging now till she’d bury her 
monstrous hawseholes in the water which the heavy crushing blow 
of her stem would send boiling far ahead of her, then rearing her 
streaming bows for the mooonlight to scatter itself against in 
sparkling icy fragments, and swelling up into twice her true 
dimensions in the vague iilumination, with a regular solemn 
waving of her funnel and masts, as though she were some 
vast grotesque spirit of the deep beating time to the yelling 
orchestra of the wind, to whose music the billows were madly 
dancing, and the moon and stars among the cloud-ravines giddily 
whirling. But when the darkness fell and the moon dived into 
the heart of a mass of black vapour, and her light went out as 
though the breath of the gale had extingnished it, the melting of 
the monster in our wake into an immense and indistinguishable 
shadow erecting itself to peer at us through the green and red 
eyes on either side of it, and then plunging down with the very 
motion of a savage leap at our little straining craft, was something 
to startle one. Well astern as she was, the roaring of the water 
she divided more through her pitching than from the drag we 
were giving her, would thunder steadily through the gale to us, and 
add a note of majestic deepness to the crashing and seething of the 
colliding surges around us. Our speed looked to be little more 
than a couple of knots. The sweeping of a white sea away from 
under our keel to the gloom beyond the quarter would be decep- 
tive: but I could not be deceived. We were barely doing more 
than holding our own, and even that I thought wonderful; for 
whenever the hawsers tautened one expected to see the ship jerked 
back upon her heei, and for my part, had I seen the steamer’s head 
pay off and drag us with our jibboom plump into the wind’s eye, I 
should have reckoned it as natural a thing as could have happened. 

There was many a small squall in the streaming clouds, and 
one drove down upon us shortly after Miss Agnes and I had gained 
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the deck. It came in a sheet of mist and a glint of the moon 
upon it, and passed with a long shriek through the masts, every 
drop flying straight like a bullet from a rifle, and it veiled the 
steamer completely till it was past. However, my pretty companion 
and I were sheltered by the quarter boat, though I’d find the girl 
with a frightened look when the moon swept out and revealed her ; 
she maintained her child-like grasp of my arm, and again and 
again I would feel the start she gave when our struggling ship, 
with her masts sloping into dimness and the squares of her canvas 
turning white and black as the radiance came and went, plunged 
her bows to the knightheads into the foam, and then swung with 
a long yearning shiver into the dark and yeasty hollow, as if she 
were growing sick and faint from her struggles to break clear 
of the enormous iron fabric that had grappled her with arms of steel. 

‘Rather a thrilling scene in its way, Miss Inglefield, said I, 
affected as a man’s heart might well be by her tender and timid 
clinging and her scared glances. 

‘ The sea never could look grander,’ she replied. ‘ Oh, it would 
be beautiful without being terrible if we could only get rid of that 
great steamer there. Her nearness seems to alarm our poor ship, 
and I am sure it frightens me.’ 

‘She'll not hurt us. It is very fair that Mr. Hornby should 
be allowed to earn money with his own vessel; and then think how 
happy we are making those crowds yonder by dragging them toa 
place where they will be able to get their shaft repaired and pro- 
ceed on their voyage.’ 

‘ What a battlefield the sea is!’ she exclaimed, not in the clear 
high notes of Miss Edwards, but in a voice that obliged me to keep 
my head close to hers to hear it; and that is howit was I came to 
notice the scared, half-awed look in her eyes, and why, for a long 
while afterwards, the memory of her white girlish face, tanged with 
the pearliness of the moonlight whenever the gale brought the lustre 
down into it, would occur to me as though it was something I had 
seen inadream. ‘After all, people must be very brave to venture 
on it. Look at those waves, Mr. Aubyn! how they snap and rush 
after one another like maddened tigers. If they were tigers, who 
would venture his life among them? And yet they’re worse than 
tigers, aren’t they—hungrier and crueller ?’ 

Her pretty little chatter flattered me. Among the others she 
never would have ventured upon so long a speech. 

‘Now,’ said I, ‘I daresay you'll be glad when this voyage is 
over.’ 

‘Indeed no; I am quite happy. One only wants to feel safe,’ 
she answered, glancing at the steamer. 
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‘ At sea one should never think at all. Nothing should trouble 
one till it comes. The charm of the ocean lies in its power of 
abstracting a person from all shore troubles and habits. Look at 
this mighty scene of plunging ships, and rolling snow, and black 
heights of water ; why, if you think now of postmen, the electric 
telegraph, and tax collectors, and hansom cabs, and Italian singers, 
and such matters, it’s like sending your mind to another world 
altogether. Ay, the place they belong to seems as distinct from this 
dusky hurling universe as that moon is up there.’ 

I saw her laughing, for her delicate merriment had no chance 
to make itself audible in the gale, and her lips were moving in 
some answer she was returning, when the screams of a squall 
coming sheer betwixt the rail and the keel of the boat, cut the 
words from her mouth as you'd snip a flower from its stem, and 
she cowered in silence against me with both hands locked on my 
arm. ‘There was real spite in this outfly of smoking rain and yell- 
ing darkness, and the ‘ Silver Sea’ heeled to it till the white swell 
to leeward looked like a wall of snow standing up from the rail to 
the crossjack yardarm. 

‘Let gothe upper maintopsail halliards!’ roared Pipes. ‘ Get 
another reef tied in it, Mr. Bird.’ 

A figure came staggering up the companion, and after peering 
about, approached us. It was the steward, to tell us that Mrs. 
Inglefield desired her daughter to go below. Whether she would 
have quitted the deck without that summons I don’t know, but for 
my part the spell of wind had been long enough, and I at once 
handed Miss Inglefield to the companion, to the music of half-a- 
dozen of hoarse throats bawling at the reef tackles on the main 
deck. 

‘I said ten minutes, Mr. Aubyn,’ exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield, 
‘and yet you have kept Agnes on deck for quite half-an-hour.’ 
But she did not seem very much annoyed. 

‘Oh, mamma, the sea is like hills topped with snow, and the 
moon springing in and out of the clouds makes the picture grand 
and glorious!’ exclaimed Miss Agnes, who, white as she looked on 
deck, had brought a little colour out of the wind in her cheeks to 
the cabin, whilst her eyes had a breezy sparkle in the lamplight. 

‘No doubt,’ said Mrs, Inglefield, ‘ but go and take off your hat 
and jacket, my love, for I can see that it is raining.’ 

‘Merely a squall,’ said I. ‘Miss Edwards, you should witness 
a very beautiful picture whilst there is moonlight to see it with.’ 

She declined, saying that the wind had already given her a 
slight headache. 

‘ Whilst there is moonlight, you say, Aubyn,’ exclaimed Edwards, 
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who had ended his nap, though the Colonel was snoring with his 
chin on his breast. ‘D’ye mean that the moon’s setting ?’ 

‘No; but that the clouds are rolling up thick and fast.’ 

‘Not signifying more wind, I hope,’ said Hornby, with a look 
of anxiety in his small shining eyes. 

‘ That’s just what 7s signified, I think,’ I replied. 

‘Oh, bother!’ exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield. ‘Isit not blowing quite 
fiercely enough already? Iam sure I shall not be able to sleep 
to-night ; I shall be tossed out of my bed. The sea is dreadfully 
rough.’ 

Pipes came quietly down the steps from the deck, and entered 
his cabin. He reappeared in a few moments, and Hornby called 
him. ‘ Well, how do we get on, Pipes ?’ 

‘Why, sir, [hope it may not blow harder. There’s nothing much 
to be done in a towing job under three close-reefed topsails and 
a head sea worritsome enough to jump a topgallant mast out ofa 
ship,’ answered the old chap, talking with his fur cap in hand, 
which glistened with wet as he turned it round and round, with his 
eyes respectfully fixed on Hornby. 

‘Shall you be able to hold on to the steamer?’ inquired the 
little man. 

‘Why, we oughtn’t to let go if we can help it,’ replied Pipes. 
‘ But his and our pitching brings the hawsers terribly taut at times, 
sir. He looks to be all bows on some of the seas. Those lumping 
tanks take a deal to move ’em, but when once they do start off 
pitching and rolling, there’s not an old boom-foresail Geordie that’s 
in it with them, Mr. Hornby.’ 

‘What are you talking about ?’ shouted the Colonel, suddenly 
awakened by the skipper’s deep sea notes. * Anything wrong, hey ?* 

‘O Lord, no, sir. Wrong! Gor bless me! just step on deck, 
Colonel, and you'll find there’s nothing more harmful happening 
than the “ Silver Sea” teaching the cistern in our wake a few lovely 
steps in the art o’ dancing,’ said Pipes, bestowing one of the 
squarest of his square smiles upon Miss Edwards and Mrs. Ingle- 
field. 

‘No, thank you,’ said the Colonel ; ‘I’m not fond of wet and 
wind. Just keep the steamer from running into us, that’s all ;’ 
and he frowned around him to see if the grog, regularly introduced 
by the steward at, half-past nine, was anywhere about. 

As Pipes left us to go on deck, Hornby followed him and ex- 
changed a few words with him at the foot of the companion 
ladder, then returned and sat stroking his chin between his thumb 
and forefinger with a rather monkey-like expression of face, and a 
melancholy cock of his eyes at the skylight. There was so much 
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noise in the cabin, such sounds of creaking and straining, the harsh 
grating of the rudder, the jarring shock of colliding waters under 
the counter, and the roaring of the wind which sounded not a little 
like thunder heard in a vault, that conversation became difficult 
and fatiguing. One had to ‘sing out,’ as sailors say, to be heard. 
The ship’s bell was struck on deck, telling the hour to be half-past 
nine, and spirits and water and biscuits were placed, not on the 
table, but on the swinging trays where they could not capsize. It 
was now blowing very strong; one did not need to go on deck to 
find that out. The squalls, too, were more frequent, and the hard 
lashing of the skylights at times would last so long that I'd think 
it had settled fairly down into a heavy wet gale. I don’t fancy 
any of us half enjoyed the furious dance we were being treated to. 
Hornby, I might suppose, had his thoughts on the steamer astern, 
as I had. He with the fear of losing her, and I for fear of her 
dangerously intimate association with us amid this Atlantic 
tumble; but the minds of the others were centred entirely in the 
capering of the ‘ Silver Sea.’ A sudden fierce upward rush of the 
stern would set Edwards grabbing his chair and glancing round with 
an air of dismay; or a heavy lee roll that swung the rim of the 
trays almost against the upper deck, and filled the cabin with the 
thunderous booming of a great sea washing away past the quarter, 
would startle a cry out of Mrs. Inglefield. 

I was about to cross over to Miss Edwards, with the idea of say- 
ing a few encouraging words to her, but waited till the ship had 
taken a heavy plunge that one could feel was going to happen by 
her manner of hanging fire for the space of a breath or two as she 
topped the long slant of a surge and trembled on the edge of its 
precipice. 

‘I say, Hornby!’ bawled the Colonel at this instant ; ‘do you 
know, by George, this-—’ But what he meant to say was 
smothered clean out of all hearing by the shattering pitch of the 
vessel, followed by a deluge of water sheer over the forward weather 
bulwarks, that sounded for all the world as if a big house had 
fallen upon us in a deluge of bricks and tiles and beams and 
rafters. Simultaneously with this there was a shock that was not 
to be mistaken for a moment for any blow that the sea would ad- 
minister, We all sprang to our feet, whilst Mr. Edwards shouted 
‘The steamer has struck us!’ and jumping for my cap, which I 
had put upon a chair, I danced up the companion ladder as fast 
as ever my legs would carry me, to see what was the matter, and 
to give what help I could, should extra help be wanted. 
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Cuapter XXV. 
WE ARE NEARLY LOST, 


For a moment or two it was impossible to tell what had hap- 
pened ; it was not quite dark, but it took one some time to see, 
after the glare in the cabin. There was a squall blowing at the 
time, and the rain in it stung the face as though the discharge 
were hail instead of drops of water. The driving clouds obscured 
the sky, just as rolls of smoke might, but over our fore-royal yard 
where the moon was, there was a sort of blanching in the vapour 
as it fled; and aided by this and the broad spaces of foam, one’s 
eyes could be made some use of. I heard Pipes roar out to the 
fellow at our wheel, ‘What are you doing with the ship, man! 
Starboard your he]m—starboard your helm! hard a starboard with 
it.’ Iran aft and saw the huge steamer plunging within her own 
length of us; she was rolling and bowing heavily, the sea ran in 
liquid pitch to her sides and then broke into masses of foam, 
which, whilst she leaned to them or reared her giant bows, 
whitened along the whole length of her and threw out the massive 
black fabric plain to the sight. Only one hawser—the weather 
one—connected her with us; its inky stretch was to be seen 
whenever the head of a surge flashed melting under our counter ; 
the other was gone, and I immediately understood that the sound 
which had startled us in the cabin was the shock and thud of its 
breaking. 

What happened now was so sudden that I scarce recall it to 
this moment without finding my heart beating half as fast again 
as it should to the recollection. Standing right aft and looking at 
the steamer through the rushing squall, at one moment swept down 
till our taffrail seemed to be within a hand’s reach of the roaring, 
bubbling black waters, then soaring out of the pallid boiling 
smother that our quarters and counter had churned up, I noticed 
that the huge vessel in our wake, under reefed trysails and stay 
foresail, was paying off under a helm evidently hard a starboard. 
The reason of this was plain: I was not a sailor, but my instincts 
were not the less sure. The fellow who was at our wheel, alarmed 
perhaps by the parting of the lee hawser, had put his helm down, 
thinking more of the craft behind him than of anything else, and 
eager to get out of his road; this it was that had caused old Pipes 
to roar out the order to put the wheel hard over; but the ship 
had come up quickiy, her sails were shaking and the thunder of 
them distractingly added to the abominable sense of confusion 
inspired by the headlong pitching of the ship, the blows of seas 
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striking her bows and tumbling in deluges over the rail, the 
shouting and screaming of the passing squall, and the scores of 
other noises, all indeterminable, but, for all that, swelling the hulla- 
baloo raised by the infernal orchestra. The steamer’s people, 
seeing us apparently in the act of staying, and not knowing what 
we were about, nor perhaps reflecting that though one hawser had 
parted we were still held to her by another, had jammed their 
helm hard over to avoidacollision. I saw what would happen, and 
yelled out, ‘ She'll drag us right up into the wind: for God’s sake 
let slip the weather hawser.’ I was to leeward: whether my voice 
reached Pipes’ ears I cannot say: no attention was paid to my shout. 

‘ Hard a-starboard! hard a-starboard !’ roared the skipper. 

‘Hard a-starboard it is, sir!’ echoed the fellow at the wheel, 
grinding at the weather spokes, whilst Semple hung on to lee- 
ward, sweating the chains through the leading blocks till God 
knows where the tiller-end pointed to. 

‘Why, don’t you see—’ I was yelling again. 

‘ Let go the weather mizzen topsail braces! Square away the 
after yards!’ shouted Pipes. ‘By thunder! you'll have her in 
irons! The steamer’]l be over us! Shiver the sails, Mr. Semple, 
shiver the sails, sir! Jump forward and get the inner jib hoisted ! 
Never mind if it blows away! Quick, man! why, by all that’s—’ 

Snap, twang, thud! went the second hawser, communicating to 
the ship the same peculiar hollow shock that had -brought me 
spinning out of the cabin. Then it was that Pipes grasped the 
situation. The canting of the steamer’s head to leeward under a 
starboard helm had been dragging us right up into the wind, 
despite our hard-over wheel. Wonderful it was that the old skipper 
hadn’t noticed this, though to be sure it was all desperately sudden ; 
besides, he had a hundred things to think of, had possibly forgotten 
the second hawser, and might imagine the steamer to be still 
steering a straight course, and that her canting position was 
due to our helmsman, whose blunder in putting the helm of the 
‘Silver Sea’ down when the first tow-rope parted, Pipes’ whole 
struggle was to remedy. 

But the matter was very plain now; the weather hawser had 
broken, but not before it had slewed us head to wind with every 
stitch we showed aback; and there were we, rolling and plunging 
dead in the eye of the heavy sea, with the enormous hull of the 
steamer looking like the loom of land close under our stern, and 
passing us so slowly that it seemed impossible she would go clear 
of us before we were into her. 

‘ Keep all fast with the inner jib! Raise foretack and sheet!’ 
shouted Pipes, making three leaps forward till he was abreast of 
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the foremost quarter boat, and sending his voice along the decks 
sheer through the gale with a trumpet-note in it that was abso- 
lutely startling when one considered it was only human lungs 
that produced it. ‘We must box her round, men! round with 
the foreyards before we’re aboard the steamer!’ 

I shall never forget the scene at that minute. There we were, 
flat aback, head to sea, a gale of wind blowing, and close to us 
astern was the immense steamship wallowing in the trough and 
shearing down into the black hills with a savage butting of her 
straight stem that crushed the water into boiling milk for half an 
acre round her. The clouds blew in masses along the sky with a 
troubled dingy sheen where the moon hung, thongh that would 
pass at times, and with now and again a sharp brief outfly of 
rain that splashed into one’s face from fair over the bows coming 
horizontally like a flight of arrows upon the wings of the wind; 
straight ahead where the ship’s bowsprit pointed, you saw the swell- 
ing inky billows rushing into foam as they raced with light enough 
flowing off their hurling snow to reveal the wild stretches of froth 
lacing the headlong slants of the midnight hollows. There was 
just the kind of dimness in the air, too, to give terror to the 
picture; everything was indistinct, and it was the shadowiness not 
less than the perilous situation of the ship, that put a thrilling 
element of fear into that time. Oh, it was just a phantasm of 
angry ocean-and plunging ships, with the realities of human strife 
in it; you would have felt this to hear the loud shouts of our 
captain, mates, and men, and marked the jumping of their dark 
forms as they sped from rope to rope and hauled and pulled like 
madmen, and then have looked at the visionary outline of our 
ship upon the hills of water running at her, wildly plunging her 
head into a storm of white that blew aft in glimmering masses 
over the bows, shining with phosphoric light as they flashed past 
the masts, and whirling with a shriek of wind into the sea beyond ~ 
the taffrail; then presently driving up with a leap of her bows 
that sloped her masts over the stern and buried her quarters, till 
you'd notice the eyes of the helmsman gleaming in the binnacle 
haze, glancing from right to left, as if trying to make out which 
side the sea meant to choose for its quarter-deck spring. 

‘ Square away the after yards! Round in the braces for your 
lives !? 

One saw the whole wild scene, the surges rolling down ahead, 
the looming steamship close astern, in a breath; but the main 
braces led right aft, there was a rush of men to them, and I 
scuttled to the companion to get out of their road. Here I found 
Edwards, and the Colonel and Hornby and the ladies, all 
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clustered together in the hatchway; some half out of it, some 
below on the steps. It was impossible to talk, the peril we were 
in silenced us: besides, nothing short of a speaking-trumpet would 
have carried the voice above the roaring among the masts, the 
yells of the seamen, the shouts of Pipes and his mates. 

‘Round with them, men! round with them!’ 

‘Tail on to the mizzen topsail braces, some hands. Smartly, 
for your lives, lads! ’ 

‘Wheel there! hard a-starboard ! till she feels it!’ 

Our ship now had sternway, and this with the send of the 
sea was bringing that enormous lump of a steamer astern closer 
and closer to us. Impossible to talk, did I say just now; faith, 
it was almost impossible to breathe. Why, within pistol shot 
of our taffrail was the four thousand ton steamer, heaving 
her leviathan form under trysails, and paying off with horrible 
slowness. The wash of the seas against her sides was like the 
sound of surf in a gale of wind upon an iron-bound coast. Her 
illuminated scuttles stood out upon the blackness she made like 
unwinking eyes fixed upon us. You heard voices shouting to us 
from her, but their meaning was d4orn to pieces by the wind ere 
the words had fairly left the lips which delivered them. There 
fell a gleam from the struggling moon and lighted up the great 
shape, and you could have said that a jump would have carried 
you right on to her deck; but the light was swept past her, and 
the beam like a silver spear was buried and lost in a black hill of 
water. beyond, and as the darkness rolled on to her again, she 
loomed up to twice her size, and as we sank into the trough, and 
she swung with a leaning heave up, it made one clasp one’s hands 
to see how horribly big and near she was. 

At last with yards braced up on the port tack and foresail 
down, the ‘Silver Sea’ took the whole weight of the wind off her 
port bow into her canvas, and heeled without an inch of way upon 
her upon the side of a surge that brought the decks very nearly 
up and down. There was as much suspense in that minute of 
time as would suffice to furnish out twenty fine-weather voyages. 
A long yearning shudder seemed to go right through the noble 
little vessel as she swept with a steady gushing plunge into the 
hollow; the next instant Pipes was grasping the lee wheel, and 
the ship with every stitch full was flinging the seas wildly off her 
weather bow. The whole of the crew—at least the mob looked 
big enough for all hands—stood just forward of the mizzen mast, 
waiting—I knew what for. It was enough to bring the heart 
into a man’s throat till it came near to choking, to think of the 
rush threatened by those men—the spring for the steamer’s sides 
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—should we foul her. There’d be no more chance for our ship, in 
such a sea as was running, against that mass of metal to leeward 
of her, than were the surges to set her grinding her bones away 
against the base of a cliff. The drift given her by the gale and 
the impulse of the seas combined, would do her business for her 
out of hand, if the way she gathered were not faster than her 
broadside motion. 

But the ‘Silver Sea’ was a clipper; she had the lines of a 
racing yacht; those high waves she took as though they were 
hurdles, and she let their dark volumes roll under her and crush 
into snow against the steamer. Another giddy plunge that filled 
the lee scuppers, floated us with screaming rigging right on to the 
huge screw’s quarter; then followed the recoil of the billow on 
whose summit the steamship leaned; and the next surge that 
swept us up found us a stone’s throw past her quarter, and as safe 
as though the whole Atlantic Ocean rolled between us. 


The peril we had gone in was too horribly plain to be missed 
by any one of us. We stood speechless whilst the huge steamer 
drew up into the darkness astern, and became little more than a 
deeper shadow upon that part of the ocean, and whilst the ‘ Silver 


Sea’ with the gale abaft the port beam rolled and plunged, 
foaming with a sort of rejoicing swiftness over the coiling surges, 
as though like a sentient thing she was half crazy with delight 
over her recovered liberty. 

‘Stand by to heave the ship to!’ rattled out the hoarse notes 
of old Pipes. ‘ Haul the foresail up ready for stowing.’ 

‘Look alive, hearties!’ echoed the voice of the chief mate. 
‘Back the topsail yards before we run the steamer out of sight.’ 

‘I say, Hornby,’ roared the Colonel in the companion, 
shoving his way up among the others by a few steps, ‘ what’s the 
meaning of Pipes stopping the ship again, eh ? Haven’t we had 
enough of the steamer, damn it!’ 

‘ Why, yes, till the weather moderates, but we must stand by 
her, you know. Can’t leave hundreds of our fellow-creatures out 
there to perish, Colonel,’ answered Hornby. 

‘Oh, confound your humanity !’ shouted theColonel. ‘ Perish! 
hang them, aren’t they safer in that mountain of a ship than we 
are? I'll have no more towing—no, by heavens! Edwards, I 
appeal to you as my host. Edwards, man, we must have no more 
towing. Why, does your little friend know, does Hornby here 
know, that we’ve only escaped with our lives by a hair’s breadth, that 
if it hadn’t been for our luck, for as to seamanship the deuce an 
atom of it have we seen, by George! we should all be at the 
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bottom of the ocean by this time? At the bottom of the ocean, 
Hornby, d’ye hear me?’ And with a plunge he shot himself on to 


‘the deck and thrust his hairy countenance close into the ship- 


owner’s face to see him. 

At that moment the steamer fired a rocket. The wild signal 
cut through the gale and burst with a dull flash that threw a 
quiver of light upon the clouds like a play of dim sheet lightning. 

‘Pipes!’ screamed Hornby, ‘don’t that mean that they’re 
begging us not to leave ’em ?’ 

The old skipper did not hear the question, and small wonder, 
considering that by our helm having been put down, we had the 
gale whistling and roaring over the bow again with all the old 
distracting noise of bursting seas and groaning timbers, to which 
the crew were adding with their hoarse yawling as they snugged 
the flapping foresail and ran to the topsail braces and sheets. 

‘I say, Hornby, we must have no more towing,’ shouted 
Edwards. ‘Sorry to get in the road of a lucrative salvage job, but 
life’s life, man.’ 

‘But aren’t we to take pity upon all those fellow-beings out 
there ? Are we to leave them to drift on to the coast of Africa and 
whiten those sands with their bones and all that sort of thing, don’t 
you know ?’ cried Hornby, shrill with excitement and temper. 

‘Look here!’ I shouted, for let me tell you we all had to 
shout to be heard. ‘The ship’s safe now. | Let Pipes heave her to. 

When he’s done let him join us below, and in the shelter of the 
cabin we can discuss the matter calmly.’ 

‘ But how d’yeknow she’s safe ?’ roared the Colonel. ‘* Who the 
deuce is going to prove it? Why, here’s that Pipes now sticking 
the ship up for the steamer again, and we know that she’s under 
sail and steering in pursuit of us, and if we’re not sent to the 
bottom before this night’s out, it’ll not be because Hornby isn’t 
thirsting for our lives.’ 

‘Come, come,’ cried Mr. Edwards; ‘let us go below as Aubyn 
says, and talk the thing over there. This wind blows my breath 
away. Hallo! there goes another rocket. What the plague! are 
they celebrating our escape with fireworks ?’ 

‘No, no,’ vociferated Hornby, with his hands to his mouth to 
carry his voice: ‘ they’re imploring us to stand by ’em! They’re 
signalling to let us know where they are.’ 

‘Don’t believe it!’ bellowed the Colonel. ‘Stand by ‘em! 
Why, aren’t they safer than we are? Better that they should stand 
by ws, hang them, if it wasn’t that they’re so deuced big and clumsy 
and dangerous. You're thinking of money, and I’m thinking of 
our lives: and I mean, by Jupiter, that we shall keep our lives— 
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so there!’ he cried with his mouth at Hornby’s ear, and venting 
his resolution in a voice that must pretty nearly have stunned 
the ‘ittle man. 

My proposal that we should go below was helped at this 
moment by a heavy squall of rain, that so blackened the night 
with its haze, it was difficult to see the length of the ship. All 
who were outside scrambled into the companion, and presently we 
were seated under the wildly swinging lamps, which were cheerful 
enough after the dark wet decks, most of us with blanched faces, 
for our scare had been a heavy one and our situation so perilous 
that it made a kind of wonder to find the ‘ Silver Sea’ afloat, and 
ourselves dry and snug inside her. The steward was despatched to 
tell Captain Pipes to come to the cabin as soon as he could leave 
the deck, and meanwhile we hastily argued our position. 

‘I have a great respect for you, Hornby,’ cried the Colonel, 
balancing a tumbler of cold brandy grog in his hand, ‘ and no one 
could be more obliged to you for the use of this ship than I am. 
But see here, my friend, hang me if I am going to let you make 
money out of me by my death. Understand that I’m not here to 
be drowned, neither is Mrs. Inglefield nor my daughter.’ 

‘I say, Edwards,’ bawled the little shipowner, ‘ our friend’s 
language is very objectionable. Aren’t our lives as precious to us 
as his 

‘Yes, yes, I know what the Colonel means,’ exclaimed Edwards. 
‘ But for all that it was touch and go—the least bit nearer and we 
should have been crushed into staves. We must have no more 
towing, Hornby. All very well in fine weather and daylight, but 
in a tempest on a dark night—no! no! let us hear no more of 
towing.’ 

The echo of a smart bang on deck capped our friend’s words, 
and Mrs. Inglefield shrieked out, ‘ What is it now, Charlie? Are 
we sinking ?’ 

‘It'll only be a rocket, I think, discharged in reply to the 
steamer’s signal, to let her know our whereabouts,’ said I. 

‘Yes, and to bring her steering for us in the dark and running 
over us!’ cried the Colonel, wiping his forehead. ‘ Pipes’ll do for 
us yet. All of you mark what I say: he'll do for us yet,’ and he 
emptied his glass of grog down his throat and put the tumbler on 
a swinging tray. 

‘I don’t want to force my wishes upon you, but I certainly 
think in the name of humanity and all that sort of thing, that we 
ought to stand by those distressed people,’ exclaimed Hornby, 
smiting his little leg with his little fist. 

‘ But aren’t they perfectly safe in that great steamer ?’ demanded 
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Miss Edwards, whose uneasiness filled her eyes with a brightness 
almost febrile. 

‘Of course they are, said I. ‘What harm can befall her?’ I 
continued, addressing Hornby: ‘ She’s under command, she’s only a 
few days out, and ought therefore to be well stocked with provisions, 
and it'll be mighty strange if she doesn’t soon fall in with a 
steamer willing to take her tow-rope, and better able to help her 
than a sailing ship.’ 

‘Of course, of course,’ shouted the Colonel. ‘ Everybody can 
see that but Hornby, who don’t choose to see it. And why; because, 
confound it, the wish to make a few hundred pounds triumphs 
over every consideration he should feel for the safety of his 
friends.’ 

I should have thought that this would have set little Hornby 
hopping about in a passion, and shouting for Pipes that he might 
tell him to shift his helm afresh and instantly for the Cape of 
Good Hope. But the little creature was a real shipowner at heart. 
The wishes of his friends were unmistakable, and the language of 
the Colonel, that was not a little insulting in its way, made those 
wishes in a high degree emphatic: yet the desire to earn the 
roundsum that would certainly follow his towage of the ‘ Empress’ 
to Madeira was too much for him: he could not resist the tempta- 
tion. The port to be reached was not far off ; we were in no hurry ; 
the insurance on the ship (I presume she was insured) could not be 
vitiated by a ‘ deviation,’ as the underwriting term is, made in the 
interests of humanity ; and the sample the ‘ Silver Sea’ had given 
us of her towing capacity was, so far as it had gone, very good. 
One saw him scratching his nose and looking down, whilst the 
Colonel roared and Mr. Edwards expostulated, but it was clear he 
meant to hold out if he could and have his way ; and though the 
Colonel greeted all his references to humanity and the duty of 
succouring fellow-beings in distress with a great deal of savage 
and scornful laughter, yet the little man went on, pointing out 
what all right-minded men would expect of us with an almost un- 
natural tranquillity, and as though he would get us in the end to 
believe that nothing but a pure and beautiful compassion influenced 
him. 

In about twenty minutes or so Pipes arrived. He let his 
streaming fur cap on the companion ladder and approached us, 
balancing himself very nimbly on his bow legs, and smiling with 
great determination. 

‘Sorry I couldn’t come before, ladies and gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘but the ship’s snug enough now; merely hove to; and making 
lovely weather of it.’ 
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‘Where’s the steamer?’ demanded Edwards. 

‘ A good bit to wind’ard, sir; nothing to be seen of her, for it’s 
drawn up very mucky, very mucky indeed.’ 

‘Yes, so mucky as you call it,’ cried the Colonel, ‘ that in 
groping about to find us shell run into and sink us. At any 
moment,’ he roared, raising his hand as a sea swept us up with a 
dull echo of its thunder penetrating to the cabin, ‘ we may feel her 
stem strike us, see these timbers here yawn, and behoid the water 
pouring in in tons!’ 

‘ Goodness gracious, Charlie!’ cried Mrs. Inglefield. 

‘ Lord bless your heart, Colonel, d’ye think there’s no look-out 
kept on deck, that you talk like that?’ said Pipes, bringing his 
eyes from Hornby’s face, that wore a very telegraphic look, to the 
military man, and putting on an air of amused astonishment. 
‘Ladies, don’t let this here language alarm you, I beg. Mr. 
Aubyn here, anyway, knows that there’s no danger.’ 

I held my peace. 

‘My contention, Pipes,’ exclaimed Hornby in a shrill voice, 
‘is, that it’s our duty to stand by that steamer.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly,’ replied Pipes, with excessive acquiescence. 

‘She knows our name,’ continued the little man, still very 
shrill; ‘she knows that I’m on board, that Moses Pipes is master, 
and Allan Bird chief mate; and if we leave her she'll report 
our inhumanity, and I shall be denounced right and left in the 
shipping papers for cruelty and all that sort of thing, don’t you 
know.’ 

‘Not to mention the certain chance of my losing my certificate 
and being held up as a disgrace to the mercantile marine of Great 
Britain,’ cried Pipes, more vehemently acquiescent still. ‘As to 
Mr. Bird, it ’ud simply be his ruination, and he’s got a wife and 
family to provide for.’ 

‘Yes, and we’ve got our lives to think of,’ snarled the Colonel. 
‘ There must be no more towing, damme: or, if you will have your 
way, Hornby, put me and my wife and daughter into the steam- 
boat first, d’ye hear, for I mean to run no more risks in this 
splashing wooden vessel.’ 

‘ We're not towing now, anyways,’ said Pipes, who had his cue, 
poor fellow, and who no more dared to oppose the manifest wishes 
of his ‘ owner’ than a city clerk with nothing to support himself 
and his family on but his salary, and without a prospect in the 
world if he lost his situation, would dare resist the orders of his 
employer. ‘ We've hove to, and are as safe as a church in the middle 
ofa town. We shall send up an occasional rocket to comfort the 
hearts of the poor unfortunates out there, who all night long’ll be 
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staring and staring into the blackness on the look-out for our 
signals. I expect the weather’]] moderate by the morning; and 
when it comes on daybreak we'll pick the steamer up again; and 
if this is objected to, all I can say is, it'll be as severe a blow to 
my professional character as was ever aimed at it.’ 

He turned his honest square face upon us one after another. 
Tt would have been an easy thing to challenge his sincerity, but 
you could not look at him, think of his years, reflect that by his 
disobliging Hornby he might find himself stranded on his return 
without the chance of obtaining further employment, and quarrel 
with him for abetting the little fellow’s wishes. I know it was 
these considerations which kept me silent. Perhaps he felt that 
of all the people there I could have spoken most to the point, for 
when his eyes met mine there was a touch of wistfulness in them, 
a sort of entreaty. ‘There’s no danger, there’s no danger,’ he 
said, looking at me; ‘it’s our duty to stand by the steamer.’ 

The Colonel for some time continued to make a great fuss over 
this resolution, and his wife found several objections to urge against 
it; but Edwards, seeing Hornby determined, and perhaps finding 
a delicacy in demanding that the little fellow should not employ 
and do what he chose with his own ship, had nothing more to 
say. As for me, my chief annoyance was that we should lose the 
strong and favourable wind that was blowing. There was not so 
much of it but that we could have carried it on our quarter with a 
topgallant sail over a double-reefed topsail, and it would have 
done wonders for our latitude, to say nothing of the buoyant and 
rhythmical swinging it would have yielded instead of the straining, 
tearing, foaming, and shrieking behaviour of the ship under a’shred 
of canvas, and leaping and diving under a lee helm upon the seas 
rolling in tall black ridges at her bows. 

Pipes drank off a glass of grog and went on deck. I rose to 
follow him, just to take a last look round before turning in; but 
whilst I lingered a moment at the foot of the steps, looking up at 
the howling blackness that lay in an ebony square on top of the 
hatch as though the companion were closed with doors of jet, Miss 
Edwards joined me, and stood balancing herself with her hand on 
the brass handrail. 

‘What sort of night is it?’ she asked. 

‘Most uninviting, 1 replied. ‘The deck will not be fit for 
you, Miss Edwards. The moon’s smothered up, and you'll not see 
a third of the ship’s length.’ 

‘Oh, I have no intention of going on deck. We are not in 
danger I hope, in lying as we are ?’ 

‘ Not in the least.’ 
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‘I mean there is no chance of the steamer running into us, as 
Colonel Inglefield suggested ?’ 

‘Oh dear no; there'll be too bright a look-out kept aboard 
both vessels to make such a risk as that likely,’ said I heartily, 
for there was an anxiety in her fine eyes that caused one to feel the 
need of encouraging her. 

‘How dogged Mr. Hornby is,’ she exclaimed. ‘ He sees our 
wishes plainly, and yet he insists upon keeping near that dangerous 
steamer.’ 

‘ He has the instincts of the British shipowner,’ said I. ‘ You 
observe he is slightly poetical when there is nothing to earn, but 
the instant money comes in his way he grows hideously prosaic.’ 

She glanced towards the group at the end of the cabin, and 
then said, ‘ We were in great: danger when the ropes which con- 
nected us with the steamer broke, weren’t we, Mr. Aubyn?’ 

‘Why,’ I replied, ‘now that it’s all over and not likely to 
happen again, I may say yes, we were in great danger indeed, as 
near being dismasted, stove in, sunk and drowned, as it is possible 
to imagine. Nothing but Pipes’ seamanship saved us. Had he 
lost his head or been less prompt in swinging the yards round, we 
should have gone to pieces against that rolling steamer in five 
minutes. But a miss is as good as a mile, you know, especially at 
sea, where there’s a very great deal of close shaving, and there’s 
no danger now anyway—you may go to bed and sleep peacefully, 
quite assured of that.’ 

‘Well, it may be as you say. I don’t feel much in the humour 
for bed though. How much safer the land is than the sea, after 
all, in spite of those sailor songs in which seamen, you remember, 
in a hurricane are made to say they are so very thankful that they 
are not where chimney-pots and roofs are flying.’ 

She laughed, with a kind of shiver running through her rich 
voice, and then wishing me good-night, cautiously worked her way 
aft again, holding on to the edge of the table for support. It was 
an evil thought to come into my brain at such a time, but her 
beauty made me almost wish that something serious would happen, 
just to give me a chance of converting myself into a hero in her 
eyes. One could not look at her without longing to rank high in 
her esteem, not to speak of anything else ; though let me tell you 
that her following me to the companion ladder, and talking to me 
there, and making me a confidant, as it were, in her misgivings 
and ideas, formed just the sort of behaviour to despatch me on to 
the deck in a mood that should have proved a fruitful one in 
sentiment, if a fine calm night had been on and a gentle moon to 
help to such fructification, instead of a black fierce wind full of 
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spray, and squalls of wet, which would sometimes come heavy 
enough to drive romance out of one like so much cobweb. 

A gloomy howling night it was, and I don’t know what carried 
me into it, unless it were the old professional trick of taking one 
squint at the sky and two over the side before going to bed. The 
wind was damp with spray; but the last squall had blown over, 
and there was no more rain just then. One would have expected 
some sort of dim twilight-like illumination from the moon behind 
the clouds; but the vapour lay so thick—dense flying masses with 
a whirl of scud beneath them, as anyone might suppose—that it 
was imipenetrable to the mild lustre of the luminary, as yet but in 
her second quarter, and the shadows of the night lay dark indeed 
upon the deep ; still, foul as the weather looked, the gale was not so 
hard but that it would have let us run. Any sailor stepping on 
deck would have known we were not hove to for the wind and the 
sea, there was not enough of either, savagely as the ship jumped, 
and sharply as she’d slope her decks to it now and again; but he 
might have stared to windward and to leeward with a hundred 
eyes, and found no other cause. There was nothing to be seen 
save the curling head of a surge glimmering out of the darkness, 
or a faint flashing of phosphorescent light over the bow when a 
plunge of the ship’s head drove an oncoming billow back into 
boiling water, whose seething rose shrill amid the whistling and 
dreary clattering of rope against rope aloft. 

Ihad not been looking about me for two minutes when a dark 
figure on the weather quarter let fly a rocket from a socket fixed 
for that purpose in the rail there. It flew aloft with the report 
of a gun, soaring to a prodigious height, and cleaving the wind 
almost plumb with the point from which it had been fired, and 
then burst into a gush of yellow splendour that flashed up the night 
like as you may see the clouds thrown out by a winking of summer 
lightning over the sea-line, and the light blew away in a ball of 
fire. I knew the steamer would be to windward, and I gazed 
into the thick dusk that way for some time, expecting to see a 
similar signal; and then some one passing the companion near 
which I was standing, I said ‘ Is that you, Captain Pipes?’ 

‘No, it’s Mr. Bird; Captain Pipes is right aft there.’ 

‘ What’s become of the steamer, Mr. Bird?’ 

‘Oh, she’ll be out to wind’ard there, I expect, Mr. Aubyn,’ he 
replied. 

‘ Has she answered your signals?’ 

‘Up to the last two times she has. Why she’s stopped I 
don’t know, unless she reckons that our firing’s enough for both.’ 

‘ That’s not quite shipshape, is it? Won’t she guess that if we 
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fail to see her signals we shall conclude that she is out of sight, 
and give up wasting our rockets ?’ . 

‘Why, if she’s in sight, and finds that we have done firing, she 
may turn to then and fire herself. It’s Mr. Hornby’s wish that 
we should send up these lights every half hour. He don’t mean 
to lose sight of her, if he can help it; and he’s right, for if he 
ean carry her to Madeira, there'll be a deal of money for him to 
take up. 

We stood awhile talking after this fashion, and then Pipes 
called him. Six bells were struck, signifying eleven o'clock. The 
notes rang with a moan through the crying wind, and put a 
shudder into me somehow by the wilder and darker melancholy 
they seemed to give to the weltering, fitfully glimmering shadow 
beyond the ship. It might have been the memory of the narrow 
escape we had had, coupled with the shivering thoughts it begot 
when I looked over the lee rail, and made out the phantom forms 
of billows rolling in shapeless ink-black processions into the 
deeper gloom, that depressed me with a foreboding spirit. It 
lay heavy, and I could not shake it off. You heard the voice of 
the gale aloft, but could see nothing, unless it might be the 
faintest glimpse of the lower maintopsail waving like a square of 
pitch upon the black ground of the sky. Now and again a vision 
of the hull of the ship would lift out of the white water around 
her bows and sides and float upwards, borne by an invisible fold of 
sea, and then vanish as the swoop of the fabric carried it into one 
of the hollows which roared between the swinging liquid peaks. 
Dreary as it all was, the humour it begot in me caused me to find 
a dismal fascination in it, and I should have stood looking on 
at this glooming universe full of interminable motion, and the 
dim gleam of froth, and the innumerable crying of the gale, but 
for a sudden smart squall that swept down in a whole sheet of 
water, and drove me with headlong hurry below. 

The cabin lamps were dimmed, and everybody had gone to 
bed. It was a wise example, and in twenty minutes I was between 
the blankets sound asleep. 

It was hard upon nine o’clock when I woke, having overslept 
the steward’s regular eight o’clock summons. Every now and 
again the scuttle of my cabin would be swept by a gurgling wash 
of bright green water, which, as it filled, left a weeping sparkle 
of sunshine upon the wet glass. It was certain that there was a 
grand suiling breeze blowing, and that the ‘Silver Sea’ was 
rushing through the water like a steamer. This the veriest 
landsman could have told without going to look. If we had any- 
thing in tow, I was pretty sure it was not a broken down screw- 
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ship of 4,000 tons burden. Every buoyant floating leap of the 
vessel was full of liberty, and if she was not doing a long ten 
knots by the log, then assuredly the water that welled up over the 
scuttle yearning and flying, and like liquid emerald for the gem- 
like lustre in its transparency, was not green but black. I was 
all excitement for news, and made haste to bundle out of my 
cabin. 

‘ How long before breakfast is ready, steward ?’ 

‘Ten minutes, sir.’ 

‘ Anybody up?’ 

‘ Everybody, sir, and all on deck.’ 

I put my nose above the companion and looked aloft. A noble 
wind, blowing one point abaft the beam, was flashing fair and full 
into every cloth the ‘Silver Sea’ could extend. Topgallant, 
topmast, and lower stunsails were out, and the swinging boom 
with the great gleaming square of canvas pulling at it was forked 
up by the heel of the ship to an angle of thirty. Under this vast 
spread—everything doing its work, staysail and jib-sheets like 
fiddle-strings, halliards vibrating with their tension to the wind, 
guys and braces and weather standing rigging ruling the blue 
and white of the sky like bars of steel—the ‘Silver Sea’ was 
racing along the ocean as an albatross flies, scarcely accentuating 
the heights and hollows of the billows by the aerial adaptation of 
her clipper hull to them, and arching a rainbow at her bows 
through which she seemed to sail, as though old Daddy Neptune 
was honouring by this crystalline erection of exquisite tints her 
progress into the deeper solitude of his dominions. We were 
alone: there was no steamer in our wake, no sail in sight, nothing 
around but the wide and foaming blue sea sweeping to right and 
left in a girdle under the sun; where, like a diamond-clasp, the 
bright white light of the young luminary’s reflection seemed to 
unite the two ends of the blue cincture. Everybody was on deck, 
as the steward had said, whetting his appetite for breakfast 
against the fresh and pouring wind. 

‘Good morning, ladies and gentlemen,’ I sang out. ‘How 
now, pray? Where away in this fashion? Are we still outwaid 
bound, for I am too much surprised as yet to notice on which 
side of us the sun stands?’ 

‘Why, what are you surprised at, Aubyn?’ exclaimed 
Edwards, as I joined him and the others, for they were all ina 
group near the mizzen rigging looking seawards. 

‘First of all, by the mysterious disappearance of the night, the 
foul and drenching old hag I left in charge of the ocean here at 
six bells yesterday.’ 
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‘Isn’t this better?’ shouted the Colonel, grinning, and evi- 
dently in high spirits. 

‘Certainly ; but where’s the steamer?’ said I to Hornby. 

‘Blown out of sight,’ exclaimed the little fellow, looking rue- 
fully at me. 

*No, no!’ cried Edwards, laughing heartily, ‘you must have 
the truth, Aubyn. You're just as much entitled to your revenge 
as we are. I say, Captain!’ he called to the old fellow, who was 
stumping the deck athwartships this side the binnacle; ‘just 
tell Mr. Aubyn what’s become of the steamer, will you?’ 

Pipes approached us, rubbing his nose and grinning with an 
air of perplexity. ‘Why, gentlemen and ladies,’ said he, with a 
sidelong squint at Hornby, ‘I really don’t know that there’s any- 
thing in this job to merit repeating—you have the facts.’ 

‘ Aubyn, it is too fine though, contound it, it’s too fine though,’ 
exclaimed the Colonel, still grinning with all his might, and so 
contorting his countenance that his whiskers stood straight out in 
distinct bristles like the fibres in the glory round the head of a 
saint. ‘Think of your friend the Captain here shoving the ship 
up all night into the wind and burning several pounds worth of 
rockets, only to see the steamer, when the dawn broke, with another 
steamer alongside of her! Isn’t that something like a joke now, 
by George ?’ 

‘It’s true enough, exclaimed Pipes, with a doleful shake of 
the head. 

‘ Ay, but that’s not all,’ said Edwards; ‘just tell Aubyn, Cap- 
tain, that in reply to your flags she signalled that she didn’t want 
any further help fromus. Why, Hornby, that was the snub direct, 
you know. Nothing could well be more offensive. After nearly 
sinking us, and allowing us to fire rockets all night, and lose time 
to the extent of twelve or fourteen hours, to coolly wave us off, to 
contemptuously say “ Thanks; we’ve had quite enough of you, 
you can clear out.”’ 

‘Hang me if it isn’t actionable, Hornby. Confound me if I 
wouldn’t sue em!’ shouted the Colonel. 

‘Oh, let them go,’ muttered the little fellow; ‘we acted in the 
interests of humanity and all that sort of thing, don’t you know. 
I'm glad matters have turned out as they have. It grieved me 
much to find myself opposed to your wishes last night, especially 
since I fear Miss Edwards was on her papa’s side; but humanity 
must stand even before chivalry. Yes, we must discharge our 
duty, even though by so doing we vex and offend those whose good 
opinions we dearly prize,’ and he gave Miss Edwards a pointed 
bow as he spoke. 
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I was thankful the Colonel supplied me with an excuse to 
laugh out. ‘Why, Hornby,’ he roared, ‘ you’re worse than 
Joseph Surface, man. You beat him hollow in sentiment. My 
dear little friend, don’t talk to us about humanity. Why, by 
jingo, all you thought of was the money you'd get by towing the 
steamer.’ 

This was like drawing the peg out of a full cask. After this, 
‘ chaff’ poured fast and thick upon the little man. None of us 
spared him ; even the ladies joined in; until the shipowner, blazing 
up, shrieked out, ‘Ill never act with humanity again, never! ll 
never again subject myself to such misconstruction. Were we to 
sight a vessel sinking with two thousand people aboard, I wouldn’t 
make an effort to save them. Edwards, you hear me; I’m a man 
of my word and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, and if I 
were to see the ocean covered with mothers and their infants, I’d 
sail right through them, I would. It’s fearful to be misjudged.’ 

The breakfast bell put an end to this for atime, though we all 
let fly at him afresh when at table, being determined to punish 
him for his disobliging conduct on the previous night. It was not 
very kind treatment, perhaps, to give a man who had placed his 
ship at our service, but we were not going to allow any cant 
about humanity to mask his rapacity from us, nor were we willing 
to easily forgive him for prolonging the uneasiness and anxiety 
that had been excited by the serious risk we had run. 

Anyhow the steamer troubled us no more; though you would 
have imagined from the manner in which our noble little ship 
swept through the deep, that she believed the lumping metal craft 
to be in full chase of her, and that there must be no halting in 
the swift flight until she had put some hundreds of leagues of 
blue Atlantic water between her and the monster that had nearly 
sunk her. 


(To be continued.) 






























































































































‘Chere ig a Tide,’ 


Tuere is a certain set of people, amongst whom a coloured bed- 
gown with a sunflower ranks as full dress, by whom the name of 
Smedlar Brown is reverenced. This distinguished esthete has 
several claims on the regard and admiration of the cultured. He 
is a painter of the Impressionist school. His enemies declare that 
his impressions of men and things as shown in his pictures are 
very different from the impressions of the unawakened many ; also 
he is a critic on art and drama; but perhaps not the least of his 
charms consists in the fact that he has rarely been seen in a clean 
collar, and never in a chimney-pot hat. The Smedlar Browns 
reside in an unassuming villa in that region of town which by 
coarse cabmen has been christened ‘Jack’s Timber.’ The hall 
door has long since forgotten even the nature of paint; but 
there is the word Salve graven on the brass knocker ; and Vale on 
the inside is a fair substitute for a carpet in the hall. 

Mr. Smedlar Brown is the father of two angular daughters and 
two artistic sons. The girls affect the zsthetic or daffodowndilly 
style of dress and ornament ; they dye their hair a dull yellow, and 
disguise their complexion with prepared chalk. The boys, William 
and Frederick, both artists, the former twenty-six years old, the 
latter two years younger, are likely youths enough, unkempt as 
to the head, and prone to many-hued handkerchiefs. 

Worshippers of the Beautiful, these amiable youths naturally 
detested their very commonplace Christian names; but as their 
fellow-students at the Academy schools had nicknamed them 
‘Hardlines Bill’ and ‘Lucky Freddy,’ subterfuge was useless. 
Ever since he could remember, it had scemed to William that he 
had been born under an unlucky star, while Fred was always smiled 
on by the goddess of fortune. Their mother having died when the 
bairns were all young, they had been left to tumble up into years 
of discretion pretty much according to their respective fancies. 

It was lucky for the two boys that their natural inclinations 
had led them to adopt art as a profession. For in that alone 
could their father be of any assistance to them. His influence had 
got them artistic work on some of the magazines he wrote for ; 
and he nobly canvassed for subscribers for the engravings of his 
sons’ pictures. Indeed, considering the fact that beyond board 
and lodging they had cost him nothing for the last six years, he 
was quite satisfied with the male half of his brood. But the girls 
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were a deep source of solicitude to Smedlar Brown; how to get 
them well settled in life was a still vexed problem to this fond 
parent. How could he, to whom life was unbearable without his 
after-dinner smoke, trot about playing chaperon at evening parties ? 
He felt his uselessness in this quarter, and tried to make up for it 
by planting Grace and Louise (these were the damsels’ names) at 
country houses for indefinite periods; where he left it to their 
own sense of duty to do their utmost to obtain suitable matri- 
monial situations. At this planting business he was a real genius. 
Should a kind-hearted matron, in a burst of friendly leave-taking, 
say, ‘ Mr. Smedlar Brown, why don’t you let your Grace and her 
sister come and see my daughters ; they would be charmed to have 
them,’ Smedlar had nailed her before she had time to recant. 
He would say, ‘It is the distance that has prevented it, not my 
little girls’ inclinations; but since you are really so kind as tc 
wish to have them, I'll tell them to pack up their traps to- 
morrow, and they shall he with you the day after.’ So far, however, 
beyond the pleasure the girls felt in getting away from their 
Bohemian surroundings, these visits had borne no fruit; and the 
Miss Browns were still spinsters. ‘To the boys the father gave 
sound wholesome advice. Across his coffee and cigar he reiterated 
these words of wisdom—‘ For you, William, I have no fear. Your 
industry, which already sustains you, will certainly one day attain 
for you a great position. But you, Frederick, are too apt to trust 
to the chapter of accidents. You are, moreover, slightly extrava- 
gant. Marry, my boy; make a wealthy alliance. Miss Dreggs, the 
cocoa people’s daughter, you seem to get on well enough with; 
win her and you will fill a father’s heart with joy. You are, you 
know, very good-looking (most people declare you resemble your 
father), and you have address. Do think over this advice, Fred, and 
act on it.’ These addresses were far from pleasing the laborious 
William ; for two reasons he disliked them. In the first place he 
did not appreciate these allusions to Frederick’s beauty; and 
secondly, he had seriously thought of Miss Dreggs for himself. 

An intimate female friend had spread the report that the 
Smedlar Brown family managed their wardrobe on the principle of 
the old-fashioned provincial theatre; one room was set apart for 
clothes, and here the young Browns dipped for garments as in a 
lucky-bag. This, if true, might account for the fact that the Miss 
Smedlar Browns were frequently seen in mannish coats and jackets, 
while the boys sometimes appeared in girlish straw hats. 

Two months ago William and Frederick were placed in the 
following dilemma. Age rather than hard wear had placed both their 
dress suits hors de combat. They could rub on no longer, for all 
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the nap had rubbed off long ago, and the necessity of buying new 
suits stared them in the face. Their funds were low, so low that 
they heartily wished that the fashions of Adam’s time could be 
revived, and a handsome fig-leaf be considered full dress. Un- 
fortunately for them, and luckily for the tailors, this was out of the 
question, so they took to studying the advertisements of cheap 
clothing. After deep calculation they found that for four shining 
images of our gracious queen, they could be provided with swallow- 
tails, though the quality of the garments would probably leave 
almost everything to be desired. It was in cases like this that 
Freddy’s talent showed itself. Struck with a brilliant idea, he 
proposed that they should club together, buy a really good dress 
suit, and share it as the brothers Box and Cox shared their apart- 
ment. This plan was triumphantly carried out, and the brothers 
soon had the satisfaction of being the proud possessors of the 
latest novelty, ‘the new elastic dress suit,’ as advertised in all the 
Society papers. 

As neither brother cared much for the joys of society, the dress 
suit had aneasy time. Probably it thought that Freddy did it the 
most justice. For Frederick had picked up a large bunch of seals 
with which he walked delicately and janglingly after the manner 
of a popular beauty. actor; while William adorned himself with a 
large tawny silk handkerchief drooping from his waistcoat. This 
was merely for ornament, as he kept one for business in his tail 
pocket. While the dress suit was in its first bloom, a card for an 
At home came for both brothers from the wife of the eminent 
Academician, Mr. Mungo Brooke. Everybody who was anybody 
in the musical, dramatic, and artistic world would be there; so 
the Smedlar Browns naturally did not want to be out of it. Then 
the awful question arose as to which of the brothers was to sacrifice 
himself. Freddy, being the younger, was expected to jump into 
the breach. But here again he was blessed with an idea. The 
house was close at hand. Why not divide the evening into halves, 
and let each of them enjoy the privilege of being a member of the 
artistic mob ? William of-course could not object to this obviously 
fair arrangement; so he agreed that one shonld go from nine to 
twelve o’clock, and then return to make room for the other to enjoy 
the tail end of the night, or niore properly morning. Not knowing 
how much depended on his choice, the elder brother determined 
to take the first half. 

Never had the Mungo Brooke mansion in the Grove End Road 
looked more artistic than on the night of this At home. Shadowy 
lanterns illumined the handsomely furnished rooms, and deep was 
the murmur of voices as the crowd of celebrities and towzled 
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ssthetes crushed up the stairs to greet their hostess. There was 
a dimly-lighted but warm and comfortable conservatory where an 
artificial butler had dispensed tea and coffee earlier in the evening, 
but which at 11.30 was occupied only by the elder of the Smedlar 
fréves and Miss Lizzie Dreggs, the heiress. Miss Dreggs, a pretty 
girl, with dark eyes and black hair, was leaning back in a deep 
Liberty arm-chair in a corner of the room, glad to be out of the 
noise and heat of the other rooms, and pleased also to have a 
young man dancing attendance upon her; for Miss Dreggs was 
twenty-eight, and, in spite of her fortune, was shunned by the 
majority of the assembled jeunesse dorée on account of her singu- 
larly bitter tongue. To-night, though, she felt romantic. She had 
been thinking that in two years she would reach that terrible 
period in a woman’s life, her thirtieth birthday, and that it was 
a duty she owed to society to marry before that awful crisis; so 
she was inclined to listen to the pearls that fell from William’s 
lips. 

“ How terribly hot those rooms are getting! I always wonder 
why people enjoy listening to Italian songs they don’t half under- 
stand, packed like the poor wretches in the Black Hole at Calcutta, 
with the temperature equal to the last room in a Turkish bath,’ 
remarked William, as he fanned the heiress with one of the 
Japanese fans which formed the chief mural decoration of the 
room. 

‘ By the bye, talking of hot rooms, have you read those “ Letters 
from Hell” ? ’ 

Miss Dreggs was not intellectual, and loved not reading; she 
thought William meant some sort of a joke, so she said, ‘ Really, 
youre too funny, Mr. Brown. You ought to write for “ Psnch.”’ 

‘No, I don’t scribble at all; I only paint. Ah, Miss Dreggs, if 
you would only sit for me.some day, I should be so delighted. I 
am doing a picture now, a Jewish slave-market, that I think will 
be rather like that of Long’s, you know. And your face is the 
very ideal of Oriental beauty.’ 

As Miss Dreggs owned a thorough-bred cockney countenance, 
she was pleased with this compliment. She looked duwn and 
murmured, ‘I should like of all things to be painted. Pa always 
said I was to be done by Millais, some day. But I am sure I had 
rather you do it. Your brother’s an artist, too, isn’t he ?’ 

‘Yes, he’s at home now, working at a picture for the Grosvenor. 
He’s coming on here soon, I think.’ And William secretly looked 
at his watch. His time was nearly up; it seemed hard to have to 
go just as he had captured Miss Dreggs, but he could not break 
faith with his brother. So he resolved to make the most of his 
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next ten minutes. On the mantelpiece, which was bright with 
many-coloured bits of artistic china, there was a clock which 
showed exactly the same time as William’s turnip-like silver 
watch—ten minutes to twelve. A vision of the other brother, not 
a quarter of a mile off, counting the minutes by the dining-room 
clock, the only one that condescended to go in the Smedlar 
establishment, passed before his mind’s eye as he racked his brain 
to find something pointed to say. Miss Dreggs was pretending to 
listen to a recitation going on in the next room, an occasional 
word making itself heard now and then across the buzz of the 
conversation of the people just out of reach of the hostess’s 
reproving eye, so she would not help him. 

‘I have got to go on to another crush at the Robinsons’ di- 
rectly, Miss Dreggs. Don’t you get terribly tired of all this sort 
of thing?’ 

‘Yes; it is not highly exciting seeing the same people time 
after time, and talking the same sort of nonsense about the 
weather and the theatres. I like amusing people ; don’t you?’ 

A sense of his utter and hopeless inability to be amusing over- 
whelmed William. Should he straightway tell the heiress he 
adored her? It seemed the simplest course to pursue; but then 
it would be such a fearful plunge from the present commonplaces 
of their téte-d-téte. He might just as well be talking to one of 
his sisters for all the headway he was making. Suddenly he 
made a determination ; before the clock struck twelve he would 
have taken the gloved hand which Miss Dreggs was allowing to 
hang over the arm of her chair, and told her that he loved her. 

‘ Surely you can never find it difficult to surround yourself with 
amus::.s people,’ he said, ‘ with your great attractions and fortune.’ 
The word had slipped out before he was aware of it; he had 
been thinking what he could do with the Dreggs’ thousands, and it 
was too late to recall it. ‘You must be always sought after before 
all others; but have you never in the midst of the most delightful 
society felt its absolute hollowness, and longed for some one really 
sympathetic to you, whose greatest joy would be to fulfil your 
smallest wish, and who could read your thoughts before you 
uttered them ?’ 

William felt he was going it, and paused for breath. 

‘Oh yes,’ softly replied the heiress; ‘Mary Jones and I are 
awful chums. We are quite by way of inseparables.’ 

She had not understood him, so he would have all the labour 
of beginning again. ‘ Of course the friendship of two young girls 
is a lovely idea, but I did not exactly mean that.’ It was four 
minutes to twelve. William felt that the moment of his self- 
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imposed ordeal had arrived. Either he must take Miss Dreggs’ 
hand, or for ever hold himself dishonoured as a moral coward. A 
thousand times rather would he have led a forlorn hope to certain 
death, or been ordered to spike a gun in the very teeth of the 
fiercest enemy. But this was a duty enforced by himself, and he 
would not flinch. 

‘You did not mean that, Mr. Brown? Then what did youmean ?’ 

‘Miss Dreggs, I meant the continual and everlasting friend- 
ship that an honest man bears for the woman he loves;’ and he 
possessed himself of the hand with much the same graceful move- 
ment a dog employs to steal a leg of mutton from a butcher’s 
counter. He was prepared for any outbreak. Had Miss Dreggs 
snatched her hand away, and asked him to take her to her papa, 
he would not have been surprised. But no, she did just the one 
thing he did not expect ; she pretended not to be aware of the fact 
that William was convulsively pressing her hand in unexpected 
triumph. ‘ Yes,she must care for me,’ he thought. ‘ Well, I have 
long suspected as much.’ He went on with a push. 

‘When your father is away, or engaged on his public duties, 
and you are alone, for you must occasionally be alone, don’t you 
envy girls less fortunate than yourself in the possession of beauty, 
social position, a loving father, but who yet have some one on 
whom to lean for support in all the endless petty troubles of life?’ 

Miss Dreggs was looking sentimentally into vacancy, but was 
nevertheless listening intently. Was this young man going to 
propose? Well, she might do worse. He was good-looking, 
clever, and would be able to bring about her all that artistic and 
long-haired set amongst whom she had always wished to reign. 
If he did ask her to be his wife, yes, she would think about it. 
She knew she could obtain her father’s consent were she to set her 
heart on marrying a crossing-sweeper. 

‘Has it never occurred to you that your wealth makes you a 
mark for fortune-hunters and adventurers to aim at? And thatit 
is almost a sacred duty you owe to society to marry a man capable 
of loving you truly for your own sake ?’ 

Yes, she had often thought this. And it struck her now that 
she had always admired this sensible and far-seeing young man. 

‘Well, I suppose I shall marry some day,’ she murmured. 

‘The man who did not give you the pure devotion of a heathen 
to his idol would be anidiot. With you to work for, I could achieve 
miracles, A face like yours to smile approval, should make a man 
stronger than a lion. You told me just now you would let me 
paint you. I feel that I could indeed work wonders if you would 
inspire me. Ah if you would say that ; 
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Ting, ting, ting—the clock was beginning to strike the fatal 
hour. 

‘Say what, Mr. Brown?’ And the sweet smile on her lips 
and the soft look in her eyes seemed to tell William that she 
would say anything he asked her. 

At the first sound of the clock he had dropped her hand and 
started to his feet. 

‘Twelve o'clock! Good gracious, I shall be awfully late at the 
Robinsons’.’ 

‘ What’s the attraction at the Robinsons’, Mr. Brown? You 
seem very anxious to be off.’ 

Had he been playing with her feelings? No, that was impos- 
sible, he was far too much of a gentleman for that. Yet why 
had he stopped so suddenly, just as he was going to speak out. 
Perhaps he was shy, Miss Dreggs said to herself. Then she looked 
at William, who was suffering agonies in the torture of wanting to 
stay, yet not caring to break his solemn word to his brother. 

‘You were just going to say ?’ she asked gently. 

‘Oh yes—I have known the Robinsons all my life—I don’t 
mean, I was going to say that—of course there’s no attraction there 
one quarter as powerful as what I leave here-—but I promised my 
brother—that is—good-night, Miss Dreggs.’ And William leant 
over her hand and kissed it. ‘ May I call to-morrow ?’ 

‘Oh yes, I suppose so.’ 

With this concession William hurried away to collect his hat 
and the family overcoat. On his way downstairs he met a great 
tragedian, the theatrical god of the awakened and cultured of the 
art world. This eminent personage, not knowing Mr. Brown 
from Adam, shook hands with effusion and passed on his way. 
‘Ah, thought William, ‘these are the kind of people I will bring 
around me when I am united to the lovely Lizzie Dreggs.’ That 
she would accept him to-morrow, when he called to formally de- 
mand her hand, he had no manner of doubt. He walked as on 
air down the muddy Grove End Road, and looking neither to the 
right nor left, arrived at the paternal doorstep with more than one 
man’s share of London slush on the patent elastic trousers, He 
had meant to tell Freddy the glad tidings, that in spite of his ill- 
omened nickname, fortune was going to throw her greatest gifts in 
his lap; and he was about to make a match that would set people 
talking from Hampstead even unto Bayswater. But his brother 
received the mud on the dress-suit with such indignation and 
disgust, that William felt confidences were out of the question, 
and determined to keep his news for a more propitious occasion. 

‘ By the bye,’ said Freddy, as he took a long fond look at him- 
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self in the glass before departing for the fray; ‘is that Dreggs 
girl there to-night ?’ 

‘Miss Dreggs was there when I left,’ replied William; and he 
smiled to himself as he thought ‘ Freddy will hardly call her that 
Dreggs girl when he hears she is my future wife.’ Then he said 
good-night to his brother, and prepared to sleep the sleep of the 
happy and contented, and before long fell to dreaming that Papa 
Dreggs was holding a huge bag of glittering gold in one hand, 
and slapping him on the back with the other, saying the while, 
‘Here, take her and this, my boy, and make yourself happy between 
them.’ 


While sweet dreams were waiting on the rest of the now 
joyous William, the object of these fantasies was sitting alone 
again in the same place he had left. Miss Dreggs had fled the 
mob once more to be alone with her thoughts, which were not 
very pleasant ones. She was angry with herself and everyone, 
with Mr. W. Smedlar Brown in particular. She was angry with 
him because he had gone away without paying the tribute to 
her vanity she expected. She was angry with herself for caring 
whether he had proposed or not. Was he shy, or simply stupid, 
or both? she asked herself. It seemed utterly impossible that he 
could have said so much and meant nothing. Could it be that 
there was something in her that frightened men? She felt in the 
sort of humour to accept the heart of a cowboy, if only to show 
that ssthetic oaf that she did not care one pin for him. A foot- 
step made her look up, and for a moment she thought the subject 
of her meditations had returned; but it was Frederick who stood 
before her, so she smiled and said languidly : 

‘I did not know you were here. Your brother left some time 
ago; found it slow, I suppose.’ 

‘No; I think he has gone home to bed. Iam rather late. I 
have been dining at the Robinsons’, and couldn’t get away till just 
now. 

Miss Dreggs wondered at the Robinsons asking one brother to 
dinner and the other to an At home, but spoke not. 

‘ Afraid of the heat in the other rooms?’ asked Freddy. ‘It’s 
something new to find Miss Dreggs, and no one worshipping at the 
shrine of beauty.’ 

‘I hate flattery, Mr. Brown.’ 

‘ Hullo! one for me,’ thought Freddy ; ‘I must try another 
tack,’ and he took the vacant chair next the heiress, and tried to 
look sentimentally at her; then he said, as if to himself: 

‘Miss Dreggs, I wish you'd let me paint you some day. I want 
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to do a picture of Cleopatra. Oh, if I could only get a model like 
you! your face has all the poetry of Eastern loveliness.’ 

‘Why, that’s what the other one said,’ thought Miss Dreges; 
‘then I suppose it’s true.’ 

Freddy fancied he had scored, so went on—‘ You wouldn't 
believe the effect a sympathetic model has on an artist’s work, 
Miss Dreggs. Why, the veriest dauber could paint, with those eyes 
of yours looking on to inspire him.’ 

‘Good gracious,’ thought the heiress, ‘he is saying exactly 
what the other one did; perhaps they have both learnt it out of the 
same book.’ Then an idea struck her. What if this younger 
brother were in love with her too? he had always been very atten- 
tive to her the few times they had met. It would be too absurd 
if this one proposed. She was still very angry with his brother 
for going home to bed in preference to making love to her; and as 
Freddy looked at her, she noticed how much better-looking he 
was than his brother, and how much less afraid of her he seemed. 
So she smiled on him and said :— 

‘I am afraid you would make me awfully conceited if I believed 
half you say.’ 

Freddy was, strangely enough, just thinking of his worthy 
father’s oft-reiterated advice to go in and win the wealthy cocoa- 
maker’s daughter. He was wondering whether the present was a 
favourable opportunity to go in and endeavour to win. Miss 
Dreggs seemed more subdued than he had ever known her; so he 
argued with himself that if he was ever to make a fool of himself 
by proposing to this child of fortune, he had better do so at once. 
Beating about the bush he loved not; so he collected himself for 
a short, sharp burst of eloquence. 

‘Miss Dreggs, or may I call you by that sweetest sounding 
name “ Lizzie,” we have often met, but till now there has been no 
chance for me to tell you something that is to me everything, 
however little it may mean to you. From the first moment I ever 
saw you it seemed to me my life was changed; I felt that I had 
never lived before.’ 

‘So he is in love too, thought Miss Dreggs. ‘I don’t think I 
understand you, Mr. Brown,’ she murmured faintly. 

‘I mean that I could talk of nothing, think of nothing but 
you. I felt that it was presumption to hope that you would ever be 
anything to me but a bright far distant star; in fact, my father, 
with all the affectionate commiseration of a friend, told me my 
dream was madness. But now I must tell you, if only once, that 
with a word of encouragement from you to give me hope, I could 
work wonders, With your sympathy nothing should be impossible, 
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Ah, if the true and honest affection of a lifetime can give you a 
moment’s pleasure, you may command it. I know that your 
fortune would always be a barrier between us. What would I not 
give that you might be as poor as I? Before you throw away a 
love like mine, think that you must always be sought after by 
mean and sordid fortune-hunters; and that one day perhaps you 
will be trapped intoa union with one who will make you miserable 
for life. If you cannot accept such a humble but devoted suitor, 
at least say that you are not angry with me for telling you my 
secret. The words would out. Lizzie, I love you!’ 

Ten years ago Miss Dreggs had vowed she would marry nothing 
less than a peer of the realm. It had been a blow to her to find 
that the titled ones of the land were not caught even by the 
princely fortune that would go with her. And she thought now 
of ‘ what a falling off was there’ from these dreams to the reality 
of a penniless painter. But the fact that he loved her thus 
devotedly moved her with womanly pity. No, she would not 
trample this flower under foot, she would raise it up to bloom in 
high places. If it was in her power to make the name of Smedlar 
Brown famous bya word, she would not withhold that word. Toa 
woman on the threshold of thirty, the idea of being worshipped is 
a very sweet one; and to Miss Dreggs, who had of late felt a 
terrible dread upon her of becoming a wall-flower, it was especially 
soothing. So she gently placed her hand in Frederick’s, and told 
him she was willing to love, honour, and obey him till death should 
them part. 

Next morning at breakfast, when the Smedlar Browns were 
all assembled, Frederick loosed his success among them like 
some pleasant bombshell. William turned as white as the milk 
which he aimed at his coffee cup and delivered over the fort- 
nightly tablecloth, and then fled the room. The father Smedlar 
wept tears of grateful contentment, seeing at a glance his whole 
brood provided for in this one coup. The Miss Browns hung on 
their brother in an ecstasy of sisterly affection. 

‘My loving and dutiful boy,’ hysterically sobbed Mr. Brown, 
‘accept a father’s blessing.’ 

In the face of the bustle of the preparation for the wedding, 
William waxed green and wan, and turned his face to the wall, 
uttering no word of congratulation to his lucky brother. As the 
happy day drew near, his feelings became too much for him to 
bear. Every smile on the faces of those around him cut him like 
a sharp knife ; at every turn he was reminded of the cup of happi- 
ness so cruelly dashed from his lips. Finally he left St. John’s 
Wood, with a carpet-bag, his hair six inches long, and a four 
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months’ beard, for Italy, where, working at his art, he hoped to 
forget the past. In his somewhat scanty wardrobe there was no 
dress suit. As a wedding present to his brother he bequeathed the 
sole proprietorship of the patent elastic novelty that brought him 
to the very brink of success only to remorselessly snatch him back. 
He never means to wear a swallow-tail again ; for he will be ever 
haunted with the thought that his fatal promise to return at 
twelve o’clock lost him that noble prize, the lovely Miss Lizzie 
Dreggs, 


W. BABINGTON MAXWELL, 





Pove—or a Pame. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


VII. 
THE SYNDICATE. 


Mr. Drayton and his daughter sat at opposite ends of the dinner- 
table, and Warren found himself placed at the latter’s right hand, 
while Tom Peekskill was two seats up on the same side. Tom 
would probably have liked to have the situation reversed, nor would 
Warren have offered the least opposition to the change. However, 
he could see, even when his eye-glasses were down, that Lizzie was 
looking extremely pretty, and he reconciled himself without much 
difficulty to making the best of his opportunities. The young lady 
had golden eyes and bright chestnut hair, with a natural crinkle 
init. Her nose lacked just enough of being straight to redeem 
her face from over-regularity ; her upper lip was fuller than the 
lower, and her complexion had a clear rosiness in it, varying with 
her mood, which added indefinitely to her charms. She was of 
fair height, and budding, graceful figure, which had been trained 
to fall instinctively into becoming and winning poses; while her 
movements and gestures were both naive and refined. Lizzie had 
all manner of foreign accomplishments ; but it is a valuable testi- 
mony to the solidity of American institutions that her innate 
Americanism (if not Bostonianism) shone through them all, and, 
it may be added, lent them an additional attractiveness. The 
girl's hands were particularly beautiful, being soft and dimpled, 
with rather short and delicately tapering fingers, smooth and flexible. 
Had all the world possessed such hands, no stroke of work would 
ever have been done, from Eve tillnow. Miss Drayton was dressed 
ina kind of soft flutter of lace and ribbons and delicate jewellery, of 
no definite colour, but conveying a subdued reflection of the sunny 
glow of her eyes, and of their diamond sparkle also. 

* How has Easter agreed with you?’ Warren inquired. 

‘It was lovely!’ returned Lizzie, in her soft, sensitive voice. 
‘I always am glad of ent, when Easter comes: Easter all the 
year round would be too much like sunshine all the twenty-four 
hours, as they have it at the Equator—or the North Pole, is it? 
Now don’t laugh—I never was there, so how can I remember ? 
But you don’t care for society, do you?’ 

* B-bless me, yes, indeed !’ 
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‘Oh! do you? Well, I do. I love it! Do you dance the 
german? Well, my ideal of life is, that it should be a continual 
german, with new figures and favours all the time. I’m sure it’s 
as near perfect as any enjoyment in the world can be—the music, 
the lights, the colours, the excitement, the variety.’ 

‘The variety of partners, you mean?’ 

‘Yes—and the figures: you get all wound up and think you 
are lost, and then, at the last moment, you come out all right, in 
a burst of music! If I were a man, I would do nothing but lead 
the german all the time, like Mr. Peekskill.’ 

‘Is that all he does ?’ 

‘ Now you are not to abuse Mr. Peekskill, because I like him, 
and he dances like a seraph, and I’m sure he speaks well of you: 
he said just now that you were the brightest man he knows.’ 

‘Well, he is the best l-leader of the german I know; so we’re 
square.’ 

‘I should think men would get so tired thinking of nothing 
but business,’ continued Miss Drayton, after an interval. ‘Of 
course, I know some men have to work, whether they like it or 
not; but—well, now, there’s papa: I’m sure he needn’t, and I 
often ask him to please stop, and just have a good time. But 
I guess he’s never got over dear mamma’s death; and, of course, I 
can’t be to him what she was, though I do try to amuse him; but 
he doesn’t care to be amused in my way: he’s so wise; and I’m 
not a bit intellectual, though I am a Boston girl,’ she said, with a 
delicate little gurgle of laughter. 

‘Every man ought to be married, of course,’ observed Warren 

‘You’re not married, are you, Mr. Bell?’ she asked. 

‘No; nor likely to be.’ 

‘Oh! why not? I mean—you said every man 

* The fact is, Miss Drayton, I never learned how to dance the 
german, and it was inferred, very naturally, that I wouldn’t know 
how to take care of a wife, either. At any rate, the young lady 
whom I hoped to marry refused me, and I’m too old to learn the 
german now.’ 

If Lizzie’s intellect was limited, her intuitive perceptions were 
very keen, and she not only felt that Warren was chaffing her, but 
she divined, also, that she had touched him in a painful spot. ‘I 
beg your pardon!’ she said, blushing ; and then, in the nervousness 
of the moment, she added, ‘if you will come to my next dance I'll 
teach you > and stopped short. 

‘I certainly will,’ said Warren, with presence of mind; ‘not to 
redeem the past, for that’s dead and buried, but to p-plant the 
seeds of hope for the future,’ 
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Lizzie laughed, and sipped some iced champagne, in the hope 
of cooling her cheeks; but her spontaneity was checked for the 
time being, and she made only short and timid replies to Warren’s 
remarks, until at length he relinquished her to the ardent 
courtesies of the handsome Irishman, Mr. O’Ryan, who sat on 
her left. 

Mr. Callby, who sat next to Warren, was a very large and 
heavy man, with a bald head, and yellowish side-whiskers streaked 
with gray. He had been very busy with his dinner—a devotion 
rendered more noticeable by the fact that he wore a set of false 
teeth, the fastenings of which seemed to be insecure. But, now 
that the advent of the sorbent had retired him temporarily from 
the struggle, he emerged as a fine-looking personage, with a 
suppressed smile about the corners of his mouth, and a demure 
but triumphant twinkle in his eye. 

‘Your health, sir,’ he said, raising his glass of wine as Warren 
looked towards him. ‘We ought to be well acquainted, as I 
presume we are to act together. You, as well as our host, are 
from the modern Athens, I believe?’ 

‘If Hickory is the modern Athens, I was born there,’ replied 
Warren; ‘but Mr. Drayton came from Boston. Where do you 
come from ?’ 

‘Hem! my native place is Philadelphia,’ began Mr. Callby, 
gathering himself together; but Tom Peekskill, who sat beyond 
him, leaned forward and interrupted. 

‘He’s a reformed Quaker, Warren,’ he said, ‘and we’ve scooped 
him in to do the imposing for us. But you mustn't let him impose 
on you. He’s the proprietor of a patent method of joining water- 
pipes together, aren’t you, Callby? Say, Warren, old man, are 
you glad you came? Beats the Hydrographic racket, doesn’t 
it?’ 

‘ Almost as good as c-conducting a german,’ returned Warren, 
who did not relish being exploited by anybody. But certainly he 
was in an unconciliating humour on this evening, and it was the 
result of several causes. His interview with Nell Anthony, though 
its issue was what he had wished rather than meant it to be, had 
perplexed and humiliated him; his compact with Mr. Drayton, 
though deliberately made and following the line of his best as- 
pirations, had only increased bis self-dissatisfaction ; and finally, 
his haphazard chat with Lizzie had (for no assignable reasor) 
brought all this discontent to a focus, and disposed him to quarrel 
with whomsoever addressed him. It so happened, however, that 
he was not again interfered with during the remaining courses ; 
and by the time Miss Lizzie had bade adieu to the guests, he had 
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so far recovered himself as to be able to present a demeanour at 
least outwardly composed. 

Cigars were now handed round, and the guests drew their 
chairs towards the head of the table. ‘This is rather a social 
than a business meeting, gentlemen,’ cbserved Drayton, pouring 
out a glass of claret, and pushing the bottle. ‘Our enterprise is 
going on well, and no revison seems as yet to be necessary, 
Tkere'll be no opposition to the contract, you think, O’Ryan ?’ 

‘Trust me for that!’ replied the gentleman addressed, nodding 
his head, and looking round with a confident smile. ‘The con- 
tract that Terence O’Ryan can’t carry out—if it involved disem- 
bowellin’ every street in the city, from Harlem to the Battery,— 
hasn’t been made yet—and won’t, please the pigs!’ 

In spite of Mr. Terence O’Ryan’s defiant language, Warren 
liked his looks better than those of the rest of the syndicate. He 
had a bold, good-humoured, blue eye ; a straight, strong nose, with 
a dark moustache under it ; and a square, resolute chin. Warren 
had heard of him before, and knew that his claim to exemption 
from ordinary restraints was not without foundation, though it was 
not clear how the exemption was secured. | 

‘ How about the land-owners, governor?’ inquired Tom Peek- 
skill, rolling his cigar into the extreme corner of his mouth, and 
throwing his left arm over the back of his chair. 

‘Wiston’s reports are favourable, I believe,’ said Drayton, 
turning to the gentleman on his right. The individual thus 
indicated was small and plump, and everything about him seemed 
to be either spherical or circular, according to circumstances. He 
had a round head, round eyes, a round nose, and a mouth which 
he was in the habit of pursing-up in a circular form ; his little body 
was globular, and the backs of his short hands had a rounded appear- 
ance. Mr. Wiston shifted himself in his chair, lifted his thin eye- 
brows to an inordinate height, and said ina smooth, piping voice :— 

‘I think I may affirm, on the part of the land-owners of the 
district from which I understand it to be the intention of the 
syndicate, that the—I would say, along the line of the pro- 
posed ; 

‘Prepared speeches are out of order!’ put in Tom Peekskill, 
who had a sort of prescriptive license in the matter of humorous 
impertinences. ‘Skip your exordium, old man, and let’s have the 
what-d’ye-call-it. The up-country folks are solid, eh?’ 

‘If all the trouble we have comes from them, I guess we'll get 
on, observed Mr. Wiston’s right-hand neighbour, a long-haired 
gaunt, hollow-eyed, lank, and sprawling gentleman, with a Western 
drawl, and incontinence of knees and elbows. ‘ We all hold good 
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eards, but they’ve got a straight flush —rent and perquisites both. 
No, sir! all I’m afraid of is, the other fellows getting on to our 
game and buying over our heads. You must keep your eye peeled, 
Drayton !’ 

‘You are perhaps not aware, gentlemen,’ said Drayton, ‘ that 
though I should lose a great deal by the failure of our scheme, I 
shall make nothing, in the way of money, by its success. My 
position is one of the few real luxuries which being in easy cir- 
cumstances can give a man. I tell you frankly that I have devised 
this affair to please myself. Peekskill here has charge of my 
investments, and he knows how I have placed myself. As you all 
know, I have made myself responsible for whatever funds may be 
necessary to put the work upon a successful basis. If we fail, this 
sum, whatever it may be, is lost, and nothing more will be said 
about it. If we succeed, it will be repaid to me without interest, 
by an annual tax of ten per cent. on the net profit of the company. 
After it has been thus repaid, my claims upon the exchequer will 
finally cease. But in return for this I shall occupy permanently 
the office of director, and my authority will be decisive on all 
questions of policy and procedure. If any of you are unwilling 
to accept this arrangement now is the time to say so.’ 

He looked round the table at each person in turn, and no one 
spoke, until his glance fell upon Warren Bell. His announcement 
had taken Warren by surprise, as it probably had done most of the 
others, and he had been rapidly examining the situation in his 
mind. Drayton’s proposal seemed not only fair, but magnanimous 
and almost quixotic, regarded from an ordinary point of view; 
but Warren, enlightened by their recent interview, perceived that 
from Drayton’s point of view the latter’s compensation would be 
abundant. He gave—or refused—money, but he took power in its 
place; and it was to be remembered also that the revenues which 
he so grandly rejected were by no means essential to his solvency ; 
he would still be indefinitely richer than probably all the rest of 
the syndicate put together. On the other hand, however, what 
stronger guarantee of good faith could Drayton give than this? 
And what motive could he have for abusing any powers with which 
he was intrusted? In the last resort, moreover, if one did not 
approve of his proceedings, one could at any rate take himself out 
of the concern, and be at liberty. Meanwhile, there was certainly 
no member of the syndicate whom Warren would have preferred 
to Drayton as director. These thoughts flashed in a moment 
through his brain. 

‘As long as you stand by your engagement,’ he said, ‘ I’il stand 
by you. All things considered, I think you’re about right. You 
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ought not to do less than you propose, and I d-don’t care to have 
you do any more.’ . 

‘Hear! hear !’exclaimed Terence O’Ryan. ‘ Faith, the hon’able 
mimber for Hydrography has spoke the sense of the meeting!’ 
And there was a general murmur of acquiescence. 

‘Of course, this is only an informal statement, which, however, 
I wished to make to you in a body,’ said Drayton. ‘Our articles 
of association will be drawn up in due time and form. Mr, 
Sprague,’ here he nodded at the Western-looking personage, ‘has 
conducted our interests at Albany so skilfully that the Legislature 
has given us all we need without being aware of its own com- 
plaisance. Active work will be begun immediately, and our 
friend Mr. Warren Bell will lose no time in beginning the 
surveys. Mr. Peekskill is authorised to make any necessary 
disbursements. Mr. Bell, you will find Mr. O’Ryan an agreeable 
colleague, personally as well as professionally. And now, gentle- 
men, pass the bottle: let’s have done with this dry talk, and enjoy 
ourselves |” 


VIII. 
S¥s THAT ALL?’ 


A rew days after the dinner, Tom Peekskill dropped in for 
an afternoon call. He was to conduct the german at Miss 
Drayton’s approaching ball, and it was in order for him to talk 
over with her the plan of the figures. Whether by previous 
arrangement or not, she was alone, and received him as if she had 
been expecting him. 





The house was a large one, with spacious rooms opening into 
one another, and broad mirrors in various places, so disposed as to 
apparently extend the already ample vistas. This necessitated a 
certain amount of circumspection on the part of those who sought 
for privacy—lest a deed done in the back drawing-room, for instance, 
should be visible on the front staircase. Mr. Peekskill, after having 
shaken hands ceremoniously with his pretty young hostess, walked 
into an alcove of the library, and when she had followed him there, 
he turned, took her lightly by the shoulders and kissed her. 

‘Say, Liz, how would that do for the first figure in the 
german ?’ he said, pressing her arms and smiling at her. 

* You promised to write to me day before yesterday,’ returned 
she, twisting ber taper finger in his watch-chain. ‘I’ve been 
looking ever since.’ 

‘We'll have to stop that: “taint safe any longer.’ 

‘Tom! What do you mean?’ 
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‘The old gentleman suspects something; anyhow he’s on the 
look-out.’ 

‘But you always said that he wouldn’t mind if he did know.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, and that was all right, then, said Tom, 
seating himself on a small lounge, and drawing her down beside 
him; ‘but then and now are different; and things isn’t like they 
used to was. Excuse my French !’ 

‘But Tom, don’t be stupid; what is it? You are only making 
fun, aren’t you?’ 

‘Liz, I’m giving it to you straight. Say, do you love me? 
Honour bright ? ’ 

She folded her hands in her lap, and looked at him with an 
expression that her father had never seen in her girlish face, 
though she loved him too. ‘You are very unkind, she said. 
‘How could I ever love anybody but you, Tom!’ 

‘ Well,’ replied he, ‘I’ve got a rival, anyhow.’ 

‘A rival? Do I know him?’ 

Tom chuckled. ‘Yes, I guess you do; but the point is, your 
father knows him too, aud what’s more, he’s backing him up! 
How does that find you?’ 

‘I wish you'd tell me what you’re talking about.’ 

‘Well, I'm going to; and, mind you, Liz, this is serious. 
Perhaps you may not have noticed who sat beside you at dinner 
the other day? No, I don’t mean O’Ryan; he was on the other 
side. Warren Bell is the man I mean ; and don’t you forget it!’ 

‘Why, Tom, you must be crazy! Id as soon think of falling 
in love with—with that horrid little Mr. Wiston—or—anybody - 

‘But, unfortunately, my love, it isn’t about falling in love that 
we are talking, it’s about marrying. And Warren Bell is the man 
your father means you to marry.’ 

‘I don’t believe it! How do you know?’ 

‘Tom Peekskill is no fool, my dear; he knows when the wind 
changes. This thing has been coming over the old gentleman for 
some time back. I used to think his looking after Bell was only 
to square some old accounts with Bell’s father, who was a friend of 
his; but however that may have been, there’s more in it now. 
He’s taken hold of Bell, and he’s going to ring him for all he’s 
worth. He’s going to give him the front place in all the new 
schemes that are under way, and he’ll end up by taking him into 
the family as the husband of Lizzie Drayton.’ 

All this was so novel and incredible to Lizzie, and was at the 
same time announced by Tom with so much assurance, that she felt 
equally disposed to laugh and to cry. Her imagination, without 
being in the least profound, was lively and susceptible, and she 
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saw herself being torn from her lover's arms and forced into 
wedlock with a man whose face she scarcely knew. Bnt then she 
reflected that her father had never been other than indulgent 
towards her, and the conviction that the whole idea was a delusion 
returned to her. 

‘ Besides,’ she exclaimed, coming out of her troubled meditations 
with a triumphant air, ‘how do you know that Mr. Bell cares for 
me? He never acted as if he did.’ 

But at this Tom Peekskill laughed so heartily that Lizzie 
began to laugh too, under the impression that she musi have 
said something witty. 

‘Oh my wig!’ cried he at last. ‘Here am I living all my life 
in New York, and thought I knew a thing or two, and I never 
once thought of that! Look here, Liz, being educated in a 
French convent has made you too wise! Say, you dear little 
goose, did it ever occur to you that being the prettiest girl in New 
York is one thing, and all very well in its way, but that being 
the biggest heiress this side the Rocky Mountains is a horse of 
another colour entirely? Why, if Warren Bell was a Roman 
Catholic cardinal with six wives, and seventy years old, he’d kill 
’em all and abjure his religion for the sake of getting you! Don’t 
you make any mistake! If a man telis you he loves you, you 
may believe him or not as you choose ; but if he says he wants to 
marry you, if he was the Father of Lies himself, you may bet 
your life he’s giving you the straight tip as much as if he was the 
Angel Gabriel!’ 

‘Then, if my money’s so much, how do I know whether you 
love me?’ demanded Lizzie, with a quaver in her voice, and tears 
in her golden eyes. 

‘I don’t know how you know it,’ replied Tom, with great 
presence of mind, ‘ but I know you do know it; and for all I care, 
your father might bust up to-morrow, and you never come into a 
red cent. But we settled all that long ago,’ he added, putting his 
arm round her waist. ‘The problem is now, how to euchre Mr. 
Warren Bell.’ 

‘What has made papa take such a fancy to him?’ Lizzie 
asked, with a feeling of comfortable reliance on her lover’s arm, 
and, derivatively, on his wisdom. 

‘Oh, as to that there’s more reasons than one. Warren is a 
clever fellow, and he hasn’t got himself mixed up in any scrape 
yet,—isn’t mortgaged to anybody, don’t you see? Your father 
has some pretty big schemes in his head, and he needs somebody 
to help him put ’em through—somebody who doesn’t know too 
much of the ropes (as I do, for instance), and who'll just go in 
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bald-headed, without minding the consequences. That's Warren, 
all over; he’d slip up mighty quick, if he was left to himself; but 
with somebody to look out for him, and steer him, he could be a 
pretty strong card. Now I’ve got my own notions of what I want 
to do, and how I want to do it ; and I won’t take orders from any 
man beyond a certain point; and the old gentleman knows that 
just as well as I do—worse luck for me! That’s why I can’t ask 
him to let me marry you.’ 

‘But he lets you manage all his affairs, doesn’t he ?’ 

‘Just as he lets a train of cars carry him to Boston or Chicago : 
he knows where he wants to go, and he takes care that he gets 
there; he doesn’t want the bother of walking. But if he was to 
find out what you and I were up to—bang! No more téée-a- 
téte and germans for us!’ 

‘But he'll have to find it out some time, won’t he, Tom ?’ 

‘Yes; but not while this Warren Bell craze is on him, my 
dear. And, meantime, we’ve got to be extra careful. You see, 
as long as he doesn’t suspect me he won’t cram Warren down your 
throat too hard ; but let him once get that idea in his head, and 
he’d whisk you off to the church in no time!’ 

‘You talk of me as if I were a band-box!’ exclaimed Lizzie, 
indignantly. ‘What if I were to say I wouldn’t be whisked off 
with anybody—except you ?’ 

‘Ah!’ returned Tom, shaking his head gloomily. ‘ You might 
say it; and I expect that’s all you could do—you’d be Mrs. Bell 
all the same.’ 

‘T’ll never be any such hateful thing!’ she cried, with quiver- 
ing mouth; ‘and if I can’t be what I want, I won't be any- 
body !’ 

‘You don’t know your father,’ continued Tom, in the same 
sombre tone; ‘ you haven’t seen him down town, among the fellows 
on the street. I have; and I tell you he’s a hard one when he’s 
a mind to be! Nobody can do anything with him. He’s bound 
to boss things—and he lets ’em know it once in a while. It’s 
all very well as long as things go his way; but if he runs into 
anything, it’s got to go! Why, that man, Liz,—he'll run this 
whole country yet, if theyre not careful! He’s studied the 
whole thing out; and, easy as he looks, there’s more gall in his 
little finger than in a dozen ordinary men. He'd have you settled 
quicker than a steam-engine would knock over a ninepin!’ 

‘Do you mean to say you're going to let me be—be done any- 
thing to?’ asked Lizzie, beginning to be terrified by these fore- 
bodings of disaster. 

‘If I could do what I’d like to do, we’d be all right,’ replied 
GG 
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Tom, caressing his jawbone with the tips of his fingers. 
wouldn’t want that.’ 

‘What? What wouldn’t I want, Tom ?’ 

‘No; and I should have no right to ask you to do it,’ con- 
tinued he, as if he was talking to himself. ‘ After all, if he didn’t 
come round, where would you be ?’ 

‘Tom!’ 

‘Better let it alone, and trust to luck. But if you only would 
Well, my dear, it’s getting late, and——’ 

‘Tom, I declare, if you don’t answer me, I'll tell papa the 
whole thing the first minute I see him, and let him do his 

worst |’ 

‘Don’t do that, whatever you do!’ exclaimed he hastily. 
‘ There’s a better way than that, though I don’t like to propose it 
to you.’ 

‘You'd better tell me! You'll find I’m not so much a child 
as you think.’ 

He got to his feet with an impulsive air, and she rose with 
him. 

‘Hang me if I don’t, then!’ he said; ‘andif you don’t like it, 
remember it’s your fault. This’ll prove how much you care for 
me, anyhow. Say, Liz, you know I can’t live without you; and if 
I’m not to have you, I'd as well know it now as any time. Your 
father wouldn’t consent to our marriage, and he’d make you marry 
Warren Bell, if your saying you wouldn’t were all that stood in 
the way. But you can checkmate him in one way, and only one 
way—if you choose.’ 

She looked up at him, holding him by the lapels of his coat, 
and biting her under lip. 

‘He can break your will easy enough; but there’s one thing 
he can’t break, not if he were twice the man he is; and that’s the 
law of the realm. And if we have the law on our side, we’ve got 
him.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Well—suppose one of these fine days we ran off and got 
married, without asking leave of anybody? He couldn’t part man 
and wife, and there we’d be.’ 

She let her hands fall, and an expression almost of disappoint- 
ment came over her charming face. For a moment, Tom thought 
he had gone too far, and was preparing to retreat under cover of 
some joke; but his mistake had been ot a different kind. 

‘Is that all?’ she exclaimed half-incredulously. ‘ Why, you 
stupid boy, I thought you were going tosay something awful. As 
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if any girl in New York wouldn’t run away if she got the chance! 
If I’d been a man, I’d have proposed it half an hour ago!’ 

‘She’s a chip of the old block, after all!’ murmured Tom to 
himself, as he took her in his arms and kissed her. ‘Anda Boston 
girl, too!’ 


IX. 


CHAMPIONS OF REFORM. 

























Mr. Terence O’Ryan, the good-looking young Irish contractor, 
gave Bell a good deal of his company during the latter’s first visits 
to the line of the new waterworks. There was no great difference 
between them in the matter of age, and that little was fully 
counterbalanced by the buoyancy of the Hibernian temperament. 
Mr. O’Ryan was a self-made man, and his handiwork already did 
him credit; yet he considered himself to be only on the first 
steps of the ladder he meant to climb. ‘Some say,’ he remarked, 
‘that the Divil—God rest him!—invented politics. If he did, 
faith, twas a mighty genteel act; and if ever he wants a good 
word, Terence O’Ryan’s the man to speak it for him!’ Politics, 
he went on to explain, were for the poor man the royal road 
to wealth and power. More than anything else they tended 
to obliterate injurious social distinctions. In other countries 
than America they could hardly be said to exist; at all events 
they were the appanage of the great, and were applied mainly 
to the suppression of the masses, which was reversing their 
true function. ‘Look at me!’ added the speaker, slapping his 
broad chest; ‘where would I be to-day but for politics? Sure 
I’d be touching my cap to the same men that are now coolin’ 
their heels every morning in me ante-chamber, waitin’ to ax me a 
favour !” 

‘Then you prefer politics to d-dynamite ?’ said Warren. 

‘Well, now,’ replied Terence, ‘Ill not be denyin’ that dy- 
namite is a nice domestic utensil to have handy if a man must 
live in the ould contree; but in the land of the free, me dear boy, 
I carry my dynamite in my brain-pan. There’s no flash-in-the-pan 
about it, for one thing; and it removes all obstacles without either 
noise or mortality.’ 

‘And you think politics is the best business a man can turn his 
brains to?’ 

‘°Tis the business of businesses !’ 
tentiously. 

‘Politics are a humbug,’ said Warren. ‘They pretend to 
benefit the people, and they only benefit the p-politicians,’ 

‘Then who’s to prevent the people being politicians too, so 
GG2 


returned the other, sen- 
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we'll all be happy together?’ rejoined the Irishman with a 
wink. 

‘What do you think of this waterworks job?’ Warren 
inquired. ‘Is there any politics about that?’ 

‘D’ye see that pond over there?’ replied Terence, pointing 
with his cigar to a small sheet of water at the base of the hill on 
which they were standing. ‘Well, Mr. Bell, if I was to tell ye 
there was as much politics in this job as there is water in that 
pond, it ’ud be just the truth, and no less. Look ye here, me dear 
friend: there’s that ould thief Sprague—no offence to him—up at 
Albany ; wasn’t he bringin’ in three separate bills before the 
Legislature, at three separate times, each one with no harm in the 
world in it, like the component parts of gunpowder, but put ’em 
together, and—bang! There we are, with our charter as safe as 
if twas in our pockets. Is there any politics about that? I don’t 
know. For me own part, bein’ a modest man,I say nothing; 
only if any man tells you that another than Terence O’Ryan could 
have rigged the politics that'll carry some pipes through New 
York streets, ye may tell him he’s a liar and refer him to me for 
satisfaction !’ 

‘And Drayton, what of him ?’ 

‘Drayton’s a big man—there’s no denyin’ that!’ said Mr. 
O’Ryan, twisting his moustache. ‘’Tis not the money he’s 
after, nor distinction neither; at least, not the same way as the 
rest of us. He’s a deep one, and no mistake; and what his game 
is, is none of my business. I see my own share of the swag plain 
enough; but he may do as he likes.’ 

* You will be paid for your work, of course; but this thing is no 
steal; it’s to give water to the city at fair rates.’ 

‘Well, that’s true too,’ assented the other, nodding his head 
sagaciously ; ‘and may the city never be without a drop of good 
whisky to put in it!’ 

Warren Bell discounted a good deal of this kind of talk on the 
score of the picturesque and imaginative instincts of the Irish 
character. He felt sure that O’Ryan, say what he might, would 
never do a dirty act when it came to the point. No doubt, any 
conceivable scheme would be open to abuses from the evil-dis- 
posed ; but it was no less certain that this enterprise of Drayton’s 
would overthrow a monstrous monopoly, and introduce a cleaner 
order of things. It was well to be identified with such a move- 
ment, even though one’s associates might be something less than 
immaculate. The river that cleanses Augean stables must expect 
to contract some temporary defilement. 

But though there was something in O’Ryan’s personal equation 
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which made Warren like him, he was less charitable in the case of 
some of the other members of the syndicate. There was Mr. Callby, 
the inventor, for instance. Warren had an interview with him one 
day, in reference to his water-pipes, which were warranted never 
to leak or otherwise get out of order. The device was undeniably 
ingenious and effective, and also very simple; but Mr. Callby 
himself struck his visitor as being less lovely than his invention. 
Warren happened to inquire what he expected to receive for the 
use of his patent, and heard a sum mentioned that caused him to 
put on his eyeglasses and thrust out his chin. 

‘Why, man alive!’ he exclaimed, ‘ the repairs of the ordinary 
pipes for fifty years wouldn’t amount to a tenth of that. Wh-what 
sort of economy do you call that ?’ 

Mr. Callby laughed, shaking his portly sides softly, and nearly 
loosing his teeth in his merriment. ‘ We inventors,’ he explained, 
‘favour the maxim that “ Charity begins at home.” The world is 
certain to profit by our discoveries in the end; but the duration 
of an individual life being strictly limited, we must—ha, ha !— 
make our hay while our individual sun shines. In other words, 
we make all we can out of our contemporaries, but impose no re- 
strictions upon posterity.’ 

‘Very good, if your contemporaries understand what bargain 
they are making. But do you mean to tell me that the public 
would accept your pipes, if they knew what they were paying for 
them ?’ 

‘Ha, ha! very possibly not. But that is the advantage of a 
public, my dear sir, it never does know ; and, to be serious, it never 
cares. In those facts lies its infinite superiority to the wealthiest 
private customer. The American people, Mr. Bell—you may 
take my word for it, and it is an important truth to bear in 
mind—never cares, and never will care, for economy. Congress 
has its economical spasms, of course, when it has a particularly big 
robbery on foot; just as a pickpocket will restore you a five-cent 
piece that you've dropped, in order the more unsuspectedly 
to relieve you of a hundred-dollar greenback. The individual 
American, again, is often economical; a man will walk up town 
from his place of business, to save car fare, and spend a dollar or 
two in drinks along the way. But the American people, once it 
takes a fancy to a thing, from a Brooklyn bridge to a civil war, 
is going to have it, if it taxes itself twenty-five cents on a dollar. 
And then, the higher you put the price, the more likely you are 
to get it.’ 

‘All that doesn’t prevent robbery from being robbery,’ said 
Warren bluntly, | 
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‘What am I to understand by that, sir?’ demanded Callby, 
sticking out his lips. 

‘ You may understand what you like!’ retorted Warren angrily ; 
‘but what I understand is that you are swindling the city. And 
I'll d-do what I can to stop it.’ 

Callby’s forehead reddened ; but, for whatever reason, he con- 
trolled himself after a few moments, and said with dignity, ‘ Mr. 
Bell, Iam not responsible to you for my business arrangements. 
The market value of an idea is never less than it will fetch. As 
regards the sum of money I have mentioned to you—and I may 
remark that the statement was made under the impression that 
I was speaking to a gentleman of honour, who could appreciate 
the sacredness of a business confidence—as regards this sum, I say, 
I have consented to receive the bulk of it in bonds of the company. 
I am, therefore, selling my birthright for what may, after all, prove 
to be but a mess of pottage ; for the combination on the other side 
may beat us yet.’ 

‘In which case, you would go over to them, bag and baggage,’ 
said Warren, only this time he did not utter his words aloud. 
He perceived that once again he had lost his temper to no 
purpose. The security of men like Callby lay in the fact that 
however insignificant or contemptible they might be in themselves, 
they represented, in some sort, the spirit of the age; they were in 
accord with the popular, or at least permitted, ways of doing and 
regarding things. It was not this or the other particular indi- 
vidual, therefore, upon whom the reformer must apply his pressure ; 
he must first create a revulsion or improvement in the current 
sentiment and custom. His reflections upon these matters in- 
clined Warren to think that Drayton held broader and sounder 
views concerning them than his own. He had postponed the attack 
upon persons to that upon systems; and for Warren to prosecute 
a guerilla warfare on his own account would probably be worse than 
useless. He needed experience, and, more than all, he needed power. 
Drayton possessed both, perhaps in an even greater degree than 
Warren had as yet given him credit for. All the same, it was 
difficult to refrain from denouncing a scoundrel when you met 
him. 

Meanwhile the scheme itself prospered. The wheels were 
oiled, and ran smoothly, and several things which wore the super- 
ficial appearance of obstacles proved in the end to have an effect 
precisely opposite. A newspaper, for example, would make a 
bitter attack upon some feature of the enterprise, and by-and-by 
this very feature would turn out to be one of the strongest and 
most praiseworthy of all; and a merely passive acceptance of the 
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measure would thus be intensified into active sympathy with 
unjust persecution. Or, again, a deputation would wait upon the 
mayor to obtain his consent to some step, and the mayor would 
severely criticise the application. The deputation would retire 
abashed; but, within a few days or weeks, evidence would be 
forthcoming, in some inadvertent, unexpected way, which would 
cause the official to withdraw his animadversions and to express 
regret at having been misled in regard to so estimable a proposal. 
Hereupon, the mayor would be commended for acknowledging an 
error in the interests of reform, and the reform itself would shine 
all the brighter. 

In none of these episodes did Drayton appear. His name was 
never mentioned in connection with the scheme, and no one 
outside of the syndicate seemed to have the least suspicion that 
he was even remotely involved in it. Even the syndicate saw 
nothing of him in an official capacity. Had they been called to 
the witness-stand, most of them could only have testified that if 
funds were needed they were always forthcoming; that if instruc- 
tions were required they were conveyed to the proper quarter; 
and that the movement of affairs was regulated and directed by a 
consistent and constant purpose. They might have added that, 
to the best of their belief, this power in the background was Seth 
Drayton; but they could hardly have stated as much on oath. 
Still less could they have assigned any plausible reason for this 
reticence on his part. All the more did it affect their imagina- 
tions—an almost invariable attribute of Americans in every walk 
of life—and strengthen Drayton’s control. They understood 
themselves but not him; and the familiar principle of omne 
ignotum pro magnifico probably had its application in their 
case. 

Warren Bell alone had been, in any important degree, 
admitted to Drayton’s confidence; but the revelation was as yet 
too incomplete, and Warren too unprepared for its full reception, 
for him to have gained a substantial comprehension of Drayton’s 
attitude. Tom Peekskill, on the other hand, was vastly more 
knowing than Warren; but his positive information was less. 
His native penetration had served him somewhat, however; and 
he had, besides, a source of knowledge which, though not yet very 
affluent, might’ be trained to become so; and which had the 
valuable quality of being wholly unsuspected by Drayton. He 
could never have conceived of his daughter in the light of a spy 
and intriguer; and he despised Tom Peekskill too profoundly to 
dream that he would venture to establish relations with Lizzie. 
Events had, indeed, occurred between the two men, which placed 
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Tom completely in Drayton’s power—at least, to all ordinary 
intents and purposes. What Drayton commanded, Tom must do 
under pain of social and professional extinction. But though it 
is often convenient to make a shrewd and ready man your bond- 
slave, the convenience is not always a safe one. There are weak 


points in almost every armour; and no one is so likely as a shrewd , 
and ready bond-slave to find them out and take advantage of 

em. ray indeed, was so unwise as to driv n ' 
th Drayton, indeed, was not so un as to drive any ma 


to desperation. In return for depriving Tom of his liberty, he 
gave him what it was reasonable to suppose he most valued— 

ample opportunities of making a large income. But, possibly, he 
under-estimated the strange infatuation for liberty which even 

men like Tom will manifest, especially when it can be combined 

with the passion for retaliation. 

It is no wonder, however, if he gave less than adequate atten- 
tion to the matter at this moment. For the new waterworks 
scheme had now reached that point of development where it came 
into direct and open collision with the monopoly which it aimed 
to overthrow; and the monopoly arose in all its strength to meet 
the emergency. Drayton possessed the advantage among others 
of having foreseen and calculated upon all contingencies before- 
hand; and he entered into the conflict with a cool brain and a 
steady hand. 


(To be continued.) 
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Che Master of the House. 


Tur house itself stood four miles or more from any other human 
habitation; and the master of this house lived in a cage, from 
which he looked out over the wide-stretching heath, and doubtless 
had his own opinions about the solitary situation and the shameful 
procession of life, that was only illustrated to the dwellers in the 
house by the change of seasons, and the fact that the heather, by 
which all were surrounded, was in blossom or dressed in the dark 
purple hue that tells the initiated that autumn is past and winter 
is coming over the land. 

But whatever opinions the master of the house held on that or 
any other subject, he had no intention of telling them even to his 
protectress and slave, the mistress. Sufficient for him were the 
sweet food, the fresh groundsel, the feathery grasses, and clear 
water, and the adoration he received unflinchingly, replying 
thereto occasionally with a short, sharp word or exclamation, that 
was at once written down by his worshippers and pondered over, 
to try and discern the hidden meaning, the profound philosophy, 
that doubtless were concealed in the mystic syllables; and many 
an event in the life of the tiny household was decided by the 
parrot, unconsciously swinging in his cage and scolding beneath 
his breath the hundred and one small birds that congregated near 
him, hoping to pick up a few of the crumbs that fell from his 
overflowing table. If the bird had inherited the soul of one of 
the sibyls, he could not have inspired profounder respect. He 
was never left alone for more than two hours at a stretch, and 
then only with profuse apologies; and should the rare necessity 
of business call his worshippers farther a-field, he would be care- 
fully ensconced in a large red-flannel bag that covered him and 
his cage completely over, and enabled him to take quite a long 
journey secure from draughts, and from alarm at the constant 
succession of sights, that might have been harmful to one who so 
seldom left his quiet dwelling-place, and for whom life was 
regulated with the precision of some choice and perfectly balanced 
piece of machinery. 

Meagre as were the surroundings of the human$beings in the 
ménage, Lord Yellow-tail never lacked the freshest fruits in or out 
of season; for him the plumpest bananas were bereft of their 
skins, the ripe and ruddy peach duly saved. Though a little sop, 
prepared in the simplest manner—by pouring hot water on stale 
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bread, the water pressed out again by the long pale fingers that 
gave so much to the bird—sufficed for the wants of the mistress 
of the house, whose husband was content, too, with coarse bread 
and sugarless tea, the master of the house demanded and obtained 
his full rations—holding the coveted food in one claw, and 
nibbling away at it with his head on one side and his evil eye 
fixed on the melancholy couple seated at their frugal meal, eating 
sparsely, and gazing in rapture at the bird, who evidently had his 
own opinion on the state of the case, and had well-nigh a human 
perception of his side of the matter, at any rate. Before the 
master of the house had arrived on the scene, the ménage had 
been almost an ordinary country establishment. True, it was 
even duller than most, by reason of its isolation; but then 
neither he nor she had great desires; and, beyond being duly 
subservient to county influence—on the skirts of which society 
they fondly believed their names embroidered, as part and parcel 
of the garment, the hem of which most folk are not worthy to 
touch—they had little if any ambition, and no desires at all, to 
mix with or know more of the wonderful world of London, that 
was to them a maddening wilderness, where cruel beasts wandered 
to and fro seeking what they might devour. And though he had 
before marriage hankered after the flesh-pots of Egypt, she soon 
influenced him so completely that he had no hopes beyond his 
regular meals, and no ambition more lofty than to lead the hymns 
at a mission-service worthily, or to speak the speech of the season 
at a temperance meeting, in an adjacent barn, to an audience 
consisting of the maid-of-all-work, the groom, and four large 
families of ‘ heath-croppers’ who had squatted about the common, 
and hoped to be left unmolested if they showed a proper apprecia- 
tion of his eloquence and her music. 

True, rumours of their exemplary lives soon began to permeate 
the neighbourhood: the butcher and baker spoke in awe-stricken 
tones of the infinitesimal weekly supplies, on which they all were 
able to support existence, and hinted at superhuman agency ; the 
parson wept as he recalled the exquisite sentiments he had heard 
from their lips; the deliverer of coals told with wonderment of the 
length of time their ton lasted; and the bank clerk looked 
mysterious when balances were mentioned, and remarked that folk 
would be surprised to hear who kept the largest sum on deposit, 
and who invested the most money in the safest way during the 
year: while such were the reports brought in by the squatters of 
the eloquence and beauty of these meetings in the barn, that 
regular pilgrimages began to be made towards the solitary 
settlement, that was almost regarded as a shrine by some of the 
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less enlightened and more grasping among the poorer brethren, 
who hoped to combine instruction and refreshment for mind and 
body at the same time. 

But a cursory glance into the larder soon dispelled one of 
these ideas; and after a long exhortation, and a glance at the 
thin, eager-eyed couple whose restless gaze and anxious faces 
seemed to point out that they were not quite at rest themselves— 
the pilgrims went back again across the four dreary miles of heath- 
land, and vowed that the couple were too holy for the ‘ likes of 
they,’ and, for their part, they liked something a little less like 
saints, and more like flesh and blood. Then came the advent of 
the parrot ; and the master of the house at once took the place in 
the establishment he held until the end—indeed his coming, they 
said, showed how wonderful a creature he was, for he appeared 
suddenly on the breakfast-table one day in June, and though 
there were some who suggested that a travelling bird-seller had 
been through the neighbourhood lately, and that the bird had 
escaped from him, the idea was scouted so warmly, and such a 
suggestion caused so much real sorrow in the cottage, that the 
few visitors forgot to mention it, and listened with awe to the 
story of his magic birth, looking wonderingly at the pale, esthetic, 
anxious face of the mistress, and then at the bird itself, who 
rattled the bars of its cage defiantly, muttering below its breath 
words that would have seemed profane from any other less-inspired 
or less-worshipped beak. 

The acceptation or rejection of invitations hung upon the 
well-being or otherwise of the bird: if he shivered, a second coal 
would be added to the small heap in the grate, that scarcely 
served to warm the bars, let alone the room. If he sneezed or 
coughed, tears fell in copious streams; and more than one night 
was spent by his male and female slaves walking up and down the 
room bearing the cage in their arms alternately, trying to soothe 
him to the sleep he neither wanted nor required, and which he 
scoffed at, obviously wondering what on earth had come to people 
who usually slept comfortably enough all night, and left him 
alone to his own thoughts and devices; and sometimes the grey 
wrinkled skin would come over the beady black eyes, only to 
retreat again the moment the couple were once more in bed, 
gazing anxiously at their darling from among the pillows, not 
daring to close their eyes until they were quite sure they had really 
lulled him off to rest, and being ready to spring up again should 
he show any signs of renewed restlessness. 

Indeed, an observer of the trio might have been excused for 
thinking that all the sense of the house clustered in Lord Yellow- 
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tail; for he knew his power undoubtedly, and used it unsparingly, 
and folk began to have their own opinion of the sanity of the 
ménage—when, all at once, a fearful rumour began to circulate; 
the bird was ill, very ill, dying; nay indeed, the last bulletin, 
written with trembling fingers, and nailed on the barn-door, seemed 
to indicate that he could not possibly live out the day: and then 
the worst happened—the bird died, and was buried ; and neither 
of his slaves slept, nor ate, nor drank, we heard, since the terrible 
event. 

Of course, such a state of things could not last. Relations, 
more plain-spoken than friends, declared the world might call them 
mad. What was the world to them, now Lord Yellow-tail was no 
more? And we really cannot tell what would have happened had 
not someone hit upon the happy expedient of putting his facsimile 
into Lord Yellow-tail’s crape-hung cage, when the revulsion of 
feeling was such that the donors almost dreaded lunacy would 
develop from excess of joy, as well as from excess of grief, more 
especially as his mysterious return proved more conclusively than 
ever that he was more than a common bird, and worthy of a place 
in the records of the county history. 

True, at times his mistress did think he was changed: he was 
duller, not quite so imperious, perhaps, as he used to be; but this 
she put down to what he had gone through; and a judicious course 
of worship and petting soon had the desired effect, and in a very 
few weeks the new comer had quite appropriated his predecessor's 
position, and made the couple believe more than ever in the master 
of the house. 
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A Passenger from Ahanghai. 


I, 


Anovt twenty-five years ago, a young American named Henry 
Moulton was walking slowly down Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco. He nodded pleasantly to the acquaintances whom he met, 
but he was absorbed in thought, for he had come to a turning 
point in his life. He was an orphan, with no relations in the 
world but the family of a deceased uncle living in Massachusetts, 
whom he had never seen, and a widowed aunt who had taken up 
her residence in Paris many years before, and never returned to 
her native land. His mother died when he was very young; he 
had no brothers or sisters, and his father had brought him to Cali- 
fornia in that celebrated epoch the ‘ fall of ’49 and spring of ’50,’ 
when came the great army of gold-seekers, and laid the foundations 
of the new State. His early associations in this new region were 
with mining camps and their occupants, with that strange popu- 
lation whose virtues and vices alike have been idealised in these 
later days. His father had done his best—had struggled with 
hardships and disease, and finally been laid to rest by his ‘ pards’ 
in an extemporised graveyard in the foot-hills, within a rifle-shot 
of the ‘gulch ’ where he had toiled. 

He had left little to his son, but the latter had made friends, 
and faced fortune boldly and resolutely. For two years before 
this story opens he had been employed by a mercantile firm in 
San Francisco, and only this very morning was he told that a new 
opening had been found for him. A merchant in China, who saw 
and liked him when on a late Californian visit, had written to his 
principals to send him on to Shanghai if he wished to go. It is 
doubtless fortunate for those who contemplate a long exile in the 
lands ‘ East of the Cape’ that the glamour of the Orient is shed in 
fascinating radiance over their future, and that visions of fame and 
fortune occupy their minds. Tell them of what they must surely 
face—of hostile climate, deadly disease, loneliness, nostalgia, 
dearth of intellectual resources—and you are to them ‘as one that 
dreameth.’ 

Young Moulton felt all this to the fullest extent. As he walked 
with a light step along the busy street, in the bright sunshine, his 
imagination travelled years ahead. He saw himself a rich, suc- 
cessful, cultivated man of the world; returning to re-establish 
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his family name; courted, honoured, distinguished. His castle in 
the air had attained a great height when he reached the office 
where he was employed, and the kindly greeting of his principals 
brought him back to realities. 

‘Well, Harry,’ said the senior, ‘I suppose it is needless to ask 
if you have decided to accept this offer ?’ 

‘I do not see how I could refuse,’ he replied. 

‘No, probably not,’ said the merchant, a shrewd, kindly Cali- 
fornian. ‘Nevertheless there are two sides to the question. Here 
you have a future before you, tolerably sure, if not brilliant. You 
are in your own land and among friends. When you leave them 
behind, you tempt fortune, you cast adrift from safe moorings. | 
suppose you have thought of all this and made up your mind, so 
I will only say that wherever and whatever you are, you have our 
best wishes for your happiness and prosperity.’ 

In three days the clipper ship ‘ Swordfish’ sailed from San 
Francisco. Up to the time the pilot left her, Moulton had remained 
in the exalted state of mind into which the offer from China had 
thrown him; but when the man was shaking hands, just after 
sunset, and as the first rays flashed out from the light on the 
Farallones, a sudden and inexplicable misgiving seized him. For 
a moment it seemed that he had made a fatal mistake; that the 
path before him led to disaster ; that he should, even at that late 
moment, abandon his plan and return. The feeling passed away 
in due time, but it often recurred to him during the voyage and 
in the years which followed. Was it mere impulse, or a foreboding 
born of some inward revelation of the future? We shall see. 

The days, one like the other on the great Pacific Ocean, passed 
away, and on a certain morning, coming early on deck, Moulton 
saw the line of demarcation between the clear sea and the volume 
of muddy water sent down by the great Yang-tze-Kiang. Another 
day saw him installed in a ‘hong’ and surrounded by the new and 
strange sights and scenes of the Central Flowery Land. 

Henceforward his life was as that of other ‘ sojourners’ (so the 
treaties call them). Pleasant winters and hot summers succeeded 
one another, but in an exciting and engrossing business life, his 
almanac was the schedule of steamers’ departures, and no one looked 
farther ahead than the coming ‘ mail-day.’ Promotion followed 
good service, and a few years made our whilom youngster a man of 
some mark in the foreign community. 

At last a letter from the senior partner of the house with which 
he was connected—who was resident in Hong Kong—summoned 
him to the latter point, in anticipation of a new and important 
position. His passage was taken in the steamer ‘ Labourdonnais,’ 
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of the Compagnie des Messageries Impériales (not Maritimes as in 
these republican days), and she was to sail at daylight on a certain 
morning ‘or at such time during the night as the state of the tides 
might require.’ The night came, and Moulton’s farewell dinner. 
Again his hand was shaken by warm friends and well-wishers : 
again he was to turn his back on scenes which had become 
familiar. 

He was not to make the voyage alone. An acquaintance was 
booked for Marseilles by the steamer with which the ‘ Labourdonnais’ 
was to connect at Hong Kong. This was Mr. Alfred Seymour, a 
young American who had been travelling in the East and passed 
part of the winter at Shanghai. He was a genial and accomplished 
fellow, and had made himself very popular; and he and Moulton 
had become great friends. He was not at the dinner, but had 
promised to be on board late in theevening. The time for departure 
had nearly arrived, when the inward mail was delivered and a letter 
handed to Moulton; one of those thin missives without envelope, 
which were common enough in those days of high ‘overland’ postage. 
As he opened and read it, his astonishment was overpowering. It 
was from a firm of lawyers in Boston, and informed him that the 
aunt whom he had never seen had died in Paris, and left him a 
large sum of money. With legal formality, it went on to say that 
his cousin from Massachusetts, Miss Alice Webster, was with their 
aunt in her last illness, and had remained with friends at a certain 
number in the Rue du Faubourg St.-Honoré, where he would find 
her on his arrival; it being presumed that he would leave China 
on receipt of the information thus conveyed to him. 

He was accustomed both to think quickly and to control his 
feelings. A moment’s reflection showed him that this startling news 
necessitated no immediate change in his plans; nor need he com- 
municate it to those he was leaving. He would talk it over with 
Seymour on the trip; so he folded the letter up, put it in his 
pocket and made ready for his departure. A number of friends 
accompanied him to the jetty and were going off with him. Just, 
however, as they were about to step into the native boats which 
were contending for their patronage, an alarm of fire was given. As 
in those curious little cosmospolitan ‘ settlements’ at that time, an 
alarm of this kind was a call to all able-bodied foreigners, the 
party proposed going to the fire before embarking. Moulton 
demurred; he was tired, and he wished to be alone and collect his 
thoughts; so the hearty farewells were said, and the others ran to 
the fire, leaving him standing on the jetty, in the cool: air and 
under the bright stars. 
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Miss Atice WEBSTER was a young and beautiful American 
girl. Her many graces of mind and body would have conquered 
the most merciless of Trans-Atlantic critics, if not those de- 
nationalised and contemptible scribes who, in these later days, 
have gained a fleeting notoriety by feeble and ignorant deprecia- 
tion of their own country-women. She had lived from childhood in 
one of the hill-towns of New England ; in an old colonial house, with 
quaint Dutch tiles around the great fireplaces, and family portraits 
by Stuart on the walls. Every influence surrounding her had been 
refined and generous, and she had rare qualities of mind 2nd heart. 
She was as lovely, too, in her blonde beauty, as the ancestress whose 
picture hung in the library, with whom the officers of Rochambeau’s 
column danced at Newport in Revolutionary days, and of whose 
charms they made frequent record in their diaries. No wonder, 
then, that the aunt who sent for her to come and cheer her loneli- 
ness in Paris, desired to keep her always there, and that in her 
last days she thanked and blessed her for the sweet solace of her 
loving care. 

Several months had passed, and the young girl was still in 
Paris, with some intimate friends, as the lawyer’s letter had told 
Moulton. Of this letter she knew, and that her cousin was 
expected to leave China and come to Paris. Naturally he was often 
in her thoughts. She had never seen him, indeed had heard but 
little about him; and she found herself speculating on his probable 
appearance. What would he be like? A Californian who had 
lived in China was quite beyond her experience. A cousin of hers 
could hardly resemble the only man from San Francisco she had 
ever seen—a whilom rustic who had returned to the New England 
village with little gold and much experience. As for China, she 
knew but one person who had ever been there, and he was an old, 
old gentleman from Boston, who took snuff, and prosed about the 
time when he was supercargo of the ship ‘ Rainbow,’ and made the 
voyage to Canton in ninety-three days. 

She was sitting at the window and looking at the people 
passing in the street. The apartment was just above the entresol; 
and furnished with much display of yellow satin and gilding. 
She wondered how it would strike a man who had perhaps lived 
in such queer little houses with pointed roofs curled up at 
the edges, as she had seen in rice-paper pictures or on ‘ willow 
pattern’ plates. A ring at the bell interrupted her meditations: 
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the servant brought her a card; it bore the name of *‘ Mr. Henry 
Moulton.’ 

With a little beating of the heart, she bade him show the gentle- 
man in—and he came. In a moment she was shaking hands with 
a tall, handsome fellow, with black hair and long moustache. He 
had the easy manners of a man of the world, and he was plainly 
delighted to meet her. 

The situation was a novel one, but not in the least disagreeable, 
she said to herself, as she sat there in her black dress; raising 
her eyes, from time to time, to his face. Cousins as they were, 
they had known absolutely nothing of each other. Their relation- 
ship served simply as a legitimate foundation for what promised, 
even thus early, to be an intimate acquaintance. He stayed to be 
presented to the family whose guest she was, and gladly accepted 
an invitation to dinner. When he took his departure, late in the 
evening, Miss Alice said to herself that he was a cousin thoroughly 
worth having. 

It is needless to say that the young people saw much of each 
other in the days which followed. Nothing could be more natural 
or, as thought the cautious matron under whose care the fair lady 
was, more suitable. If cousinly affection should give place to a 
warmer feeling, no one could complain: and it certainly looked 
very much like it, as days became weeks. Of course no discreet 
scribe could portray the feelings of a young girl, except as suggested 
by outward signs ; but she certainly seemed to like her newly-found 
cousin very much. If there was the least little ‘rift in the lute,’ 
it would seem to be a jarring on her acute sensitiveness as to truth 
and frankness, of his somewhat easygoing views in this regard ; 
perhaps not wholly unnatural, she reminded herself, in a man of 
the world who had lived long in heathen lands. 

As for him, he would have sworn allegiance to any faith or tenet 
which would please her: for he was in the seventh heaven, head 
over ears in love, and not ashamed to let it be known. It was 
quite a little idyl of the American colony, and it was ‘ written up’ 
with customary effusiveness and inaccuracy, by more than one 
special correspondent. 

On a certain evening the young people, with others, ‘assisted’ at 
a performance at the Frangais, and they walked home along the 
boulevards in the bright moonlight. Miss Alice was leaning on her 
cousin’s arm, and they lagged a little behind the rest. He left her 
with her friends at their door, and there was something special in 
the manner of their parting, which led a man who had. been with 
them to remark to a friend, as they walked away, puffing at newly- 
lighted cigarettes, that he *‘ wondered when it was coming off.’ 
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Next morning the young lady, fresh and dainty as always, 
entered the breakfast-room. She never seemed more gentle, more 
considerate, more gracious—so all the party remarked—than during 
that cheerful half-hour. When breakfast was over,she rose and 
went to the window. The sun was shining brightly, and the 
pleasant panorama of a gay Paris street passed before her eyes, 
Over her head a canary-bird was singing blithely. 

She had taken the ‘ Galignani’ from the table, where it had 
lain, fresh from the press, but forgotten in the flow of merry talk. 
Now, settling herself comfortably in the window-seat, she began to 
read it. As she looked at the headings, her attention wandered: 
her thoughts must have been happy, for an unconscious smile came 
to her lips. She could hear the piano in the next room: she 
knew the air ; it was from ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ and she began to hum 
the words, as she resumed her cursory reading : 


‘Then since life glides so fast away, 
Let’s enjoy it, while yet we may ; 
For fate, so kind to-day, 

Perhaps to-morrow may betray. 
As new danger our steps——’ 


But what was this? Shestarted: her eyes were fixed and staring, 
the words seemed standing out in bold relief on the paper as she 
read: and this was what she saw :— 

‘Honea Kone.—The files of the * China Mail,” published at the 
above port and just at hand, give full particulars of one of the 
strangest series of occurrences ever recorded. We condense the 
main facts— 

‘About five weeks before the disclosures just made, Mr. S ’ 
senior resident partner of the firm of J—— R and Co., wrote 
to his house in Shanghai asking them to send Mr. Henry Moulton, 
a confidential clerk, to Hong Kong by the French mail steamer 
“ Labourdonnais,” as it was proposed to give him authority to sign 
for the firm, and leave him in charge during Mr. § ’s temporary 
absence from the colony. When the steamer arrived, Mr. Moulton 
did not appear, much to Mr. 8 ’s annoyance. He wrote to 
Shanghai to ask for an explanation. The “ Labourdonnais” in the 
meantime was despatched on a special trip to Saigon. The return 
mail from Shanghai brought the startling intelligence that Mr. 
Moulton left the hong the night before the ‘ Labourdonnais” 
sailed, and parted from his friends at the jetty. The news of his 
non-arrival created the most intense excitement in Shanghai, 
where he was highly esteemed and respected. The American 
Consul-General and the Municipal Council, calling upon the native 
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authorities for aid, instituted a most thorough search and inves- 
tigation. An attempt was even made to drag the river, and 
when no result crowned these earnest efforts, great consternation 
ensued, for a new feeling of insecurity seized upon the commu- 
nity. The excitement in Hong Kong on receipt of this intelli- 
gence was as great asin the North. All of a sudden a resident sent 
to the daily papers an extract from a private letter just received 
from Singapore from a friend who had gone on in the mail 
steamer with which the “ Labourdonnais” connected. The writer 
alluded to the sad occurrences on the trip from Shanghai to Hong 
Kong, the sudden death of a Mr. Moulton, an American, and 
the speedy and secret consignment of his body to the deep. The 
publication of this information greatly increased the prevailing 
excitement. Editors and correspondents asked, in the strongest 
terms, if English and American passengers were to be thrown over- 
board like dogs from French steamers, and not a word said of it. 
The feeling was growing dangerously strong when the “ Labourdon- 
nais” returned. The next morning a formal statement from the 
French Consul appeared in the papers. Jt was emotionless, dig- 
nified, and categorical. 

‘<M. L. Baron de R presented his compliments to M. le 
Rédacteur, and regretted that in the absence of information easily 
accessible, accusations alike unfounded and unjust had been made 
against the officers of a ‘ Messageries’ steamer. The fact was 
that one M. Moltone or Multon, passenger of the first class, had 
been seized with a rapid and fatal illness. He had been attended 
in his own cabin by the surgeon of the steamer, a good Father of 
the Church, and a friend of kis own, the most devoted—one M. 
Seymor or Sémore, registered for Marseilles. In spite of all efforts 
he died almost immediately. And, in accordance with the strict 
regulations of the Company, his remains were consigned to the deep 
while the passengers were at dinner. On arrival M. le Capitaine 
had made before his consul the deposition required by French law, 
and thus fulfilled his whole duty. He was désolé that there had 
been any misunderstanding. In conclusion, M. le Baron begged 
M. le Rédacteur to accept the assurance of his distinguished 
consideration.” 

‘ That this was all true, there could be no doubt. The French- 
man had complied with the letter of the law : the passenger who was 
with poor Mr. Moulton was a stranger in Hong Kong; he had not 
come on shore, but gone on at once in the mail steamer. No one 
could really be blamed, and yet it was proved to be entirely possible 
for a well-known resident of a foreign settlement in China to embark 
on a regular mail steamer for a three day’s voyage and utterly 
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disappear from mortal ken. The affair, from first to last, has 
made a profound sensation in China.’ ! 

Alice Webster read this article through from beginning to end, 
never missing a word. At first she had received such a shock that 
her heart seemed to stand still. To this succeeded total bewilder- 
ment. She was dazed and could not comprehend the significance 
of the narrative. She sat quite still, very pale and holding the 
paper before her. Then, to her excited thought came a glimpse 
of relief. Of course it was the friend who was with her cousin that 
died ; such a mistake could readily occur. The colour came back 
to her face. Doubtless he would come to see her at once, he would 
- A servant entered and handed her a note. She opened it 
with feverish haste, and read as follows: 

‘I must say a word to you. Miserable creature as you must 
think me, I am worse in my own eyes than I can be even in yours, 

‘ You may refuse to read what I write, but I must tell my story, 
though it be only to place before your eyes the record of my folly 
and shame. 

‘As you know, Iam an impostor. Your cousin—a good and 
true man, and once my friend—died in my arms on the French 
steamer between Shanghai and Hong Kong. 

‘I was about his age, and not unlike him in personal appearance. 
I was born of parents who had once been rich but were poor, and 
soured by ill-fortune. They instilled in my mind the idea that we 
had a grievance against society, and they nurtured in me a con- 
suming ambition. I fought the world from childhood: I showed 
it a brave face at all times, even when defeat seemed: inevitable. 
I went to China in hope of finding some opening to fame and 
fortune. When the community thought me a traveller of means, 
I was in reality overwhelmed with disappointment. I had aban- 
doned hope and determined to go to Europe. Fate decreed that 
your cousin should choose the same steamer, and should make me 
his confidant. The very first morning on board he showed me the 
letter announcing his inheritance and the change in his fortunes. 
He begged me to go with him to Paris; he promised to present 
me to you; he treated me as a dear friend. That very night he 
was stricken with mortal sickness; in the early stages he placed 
his papers in my hands. In twelve hours his body lay deep in the 
ocean. I knew no one in Hong Kong, and did not go on shore. 
It was when we had sailed thence, and I saw that nothing was 





1 If there be any of the readers of this story who deem this incident over-drawn, 
or whose experience has not taught th enn thi at. truth is stranger t 
respectfully referred to the files of the English papers publis 
Shanghai in 1864, 
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sail of your cousin’s death, that the devil tempted me. Every 
circumstance was in my favour. How far I could have gone I know 
not. I did not look ahead beyond the passing day. I saw you— 
and I forgot all else. I have lived in a fool’s paradise ever since : 
I have not thought of aught but you. I have been on a pinnacle 
of happiness, and in a second I have been plunged in the depths of 
despair. My eyes have been opened as by a flash of lightning, and 
I see myself as I am; even as you, with your pure instincts, must 
see me. Your character has been a revelation to me. I believe 
that my reverence for you would have made a good man of me, but 
I know only too well that to your truth-loving soul I stand hope- 
lessly condemned. 

‘But one word more. The lessons I have learned from you, in 
this brief period of happiness, may not be lost. Some day you 
may hear of my atonement, of my doing something worthy of a 
trueman. When I walked home with you last Sunday from the 
little church, you gave me your prayer-book to carry, and you did 
not ask me for it. Ishall take it with me; for this I beg you to 
pardon me. Perhaps you may yet find in your heart some pity 
for as miserable an offender as 

‘ ALFRED SEYMOUR.’ 


III. 


Ir was April, 1865. Miss Alice Webster was again at her 
pleasant New England home. If she had told anyone of the 
letter received in Paris, her counsel was well kept, and in some 
occult manner the special correspondents had been baffled. There 
were rumours of strange occurrences in connection with the 
appearance of the cousin from China, but they took no permanent 
shape. 

What Miss Alice thought or felt no one could tell, for she was 
no sentimental maiden to wear her heart on her sleeve. She was 
gentle, gracious, fascinating as ever. 

Just at this time, too, the attention of New England, as of all 
the country, was concentrated on the closing scenes of the great 
Civil War. The Union forces had entered Richmond on the 3rd, 
and General Grant was making the great forced marches which 
ended with Lee’s surrender at Appomattox on the 9th. In the 
delirium of rejoicing which followed the news of this momentous 
event, the carnage which preceded it was forgotten. The flags 
were still flying, and the salvos of artillery were still resounding, 
when Miss Alice received by mail a small package and the following 
letter :— 

‘Colonel R—— presents his compliments to Miss Webster, and 
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sends a book in which her name and address were found written, 
On the 6th instant, only three days before the end of the war, the 
regiment under his command formed part of a column thrown 
forward to Farmville by General Ord, with the intention of 
obstructing Lee’s advance until the main body of the army of the 
James could come up. The loss of life which the success of the 
movement involved was very great, and among those who perished 
was Captain Seymour, who had joined the regiment but a few months 
before and greatly distinguished himself, having been promoted 
on the field. He fought like a hero and died a soldier’s death. 
No letters or papers of any kind were on his person, and no sur- 
vivors in the command knew of his home or friends; but the little 
book was found in his breast-pocket, and Colonel R has deemed 
it proper to forward it as stated. 





‘ Appomattox Court House, Virginia: April 12th, 1865, 


I, the present scribe, have had singular associations with the 
people and scenes of which I have just written. I was in China 
when the man I have called ‘ Moulton’ went on board the French 
steamer ; indeed he came to my house before dinner to say good-bye. 
‘ Seymour’ dined with me that same night and took his departure 
from my table. When I last saw the lady I have called Miss 
Webster, she was with her husband at a Presidential reception in 
Washington, and everyone was asking who she was. I never 
thought of writing this story until a few months ago, and then only 
because it made such an impression on a small party of clever men 
at the hospitable Union Club at San Francisco. One was the 
merchant, now white-headed, in whose office ‘ Moulton’ had been, 
and part of the narrative was new to him. 

‘ Poor fellow,’ said he; ‘I did not want him to go to China, and 
it was hard enough that he should die just as good times were 
coming.’ This brought out other comments on my tale. The 
last was made by a soldier-like man, with a grey moustache and 
an empty sleeve. 

‘ There is no poetical justice in that sequence of events,’ said he. 
‘Your bad man came off best of all, for he died an honourable 
death, fighting for his country, and there is no chance to do that 
nowadays. But, all the same, it is a very curious story.’ 


A. A. HAYES. 
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The Benaaighnee. 


One beautiful morning in spring, a good many years ago, several 
groups of brightly-clad peasants might have been seen wending 
their way towards a sheltered basin lying among the mountains. 
Its brilliant green colour proclaimed it to be a curragh, as the 
Manx call all marshy turf-producing land. It was, in fact, one 
of the public turbaries. 

Every one availing himself of the privilege of turf-cutting, 
which is limited by the Statute to the months of May and June, 
formerly paid to the Lord of Man the annual sum of one ob, a 
brass coin that has come to be represented by a halfpenny. The 
object of this payment is to preserve the lord’s rights, whereby 
some check is laid upon waste. Among other enactments, it is 
illegal to cut turf for sale, or for any purpose except fuel. Thus 
every family is compelled to obtain its own yearly supply, which 
is usually done by many families upon the same day. It was on 
one of these expeditions that the peasants were going. 

On every side the heather rose and fell in enormous waves of 
purple, which flashed into gold at meeting a tide of gorse eddy- 
ing around some grey old boulder. Let the eye look where it 
would, not a single tree was visible; nothing but this confusion 
of gorse and heather, mingled with patches of grass which afforded 
scanty pasturage to a small species of sheep. Here and there a 
streamlet sprang from the turf and ran babbling down to the 
valley, cutting a deep channel in the soft soil and falling in pretty 
cascades over the rocks that opposed its progress. In the hollows 
nestled an occasional cottage, solidly built of stone and warmly 
thatched, the roof being secured by means of straw ropes fastened 
to bwhid suggane—a row of stones purposely projecting from the 
walls just beneath the eaves. Plots of cultivated ground were 
generally attached to the cottages, and were divided into tiny, 
oddly-shaped fields by walls of loose stones—the only walls in 
sight, for the mountains had not then been claimed and enclosed 
by the Crown. By the way, the assertion of this claim provoked 
quite a little rebellion at the time. Headed by the Governor, a 
military expedition went forth to subdue the hardy mountaineers 
who had dared to throw down the obnoxious wall. Fortunately 
the campaign was unattended by bloodshed, the only enemy 
encountered being an old woman who defied the soldiers in a 
language they could not understand. 
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It was such a wild and lonely district that a stranger would 
have wondered where all the people were coming from. There must 
have been nearly a hundred altogether on the various rough paths 
intersecting the landscape. The men shouldered spades, many of 
the women carried wicker creels on their backs, and the children 
scampered along in front. There was a good deal of chatter of 
course, chiefly about the prospects of the fishing season,—a subject 
of vast importance not only to those who had already commenced 
housekeeping, but also to others who thought of doing so. An 
old proverb says, ‘ No herring, no wedding. 

Some of the parties were accompanied by barrows; others by 
small shaggy horses, with creels slung on each side like panniers; 
and a few by carts, in which the men sometimes rode, but 
the women never. To explain the reason of this unchivalrous 
proceeding would require a lengthy digression. It will be suf- 
ficient to say that Manxmen were long ago sternly taught to 
put down anything tending to petticoat rule—a lesson they have 
since forgotten. Witness their recent enfranchisement of the 
weaker sex, who now help to elect the members of the House of 
Keys. 

Arrived at the turbary, the men began to select the best spots, 
and to mark out their ‘claims,’ while the women set to work 
lighting fires, and hanging over them great iron pots, gipsy-fashion. 
They had brought with them a goodly store of provisions; and the 
grass around each encampment was soon covered with crocks, and 
platters, and jugs of foaming jowgh (small beer). 

It was about an hour later that a tall fair-haired young man, 
who walked with a slight lurch from the hips, appeared upon the 
scene. He was greeted with a general shout of ‘Zraa dy-liooar, 
bewoie!’ which means ‘ Time enough, man!’ 

He smiled, rather sheepishly it must be confessed. Punctuality 
demanded too much energy to be one of his strong points. 

Instead of making up for lost time—Time, you know, is a 
steady-going old fellow who can easily be overtaken by a short 
sprint—he threw down his spade and walked towards a cart which 
was resting upon its shafts, 

A comely girl, with rosy cheeks and jet-black eyes, and hair to 
match, had just slipped behind it. Secure from observation, she 
was coyly trying to attract his attention, and at the same time 
pretending to be engrossed in feeding the horse which was tethered 
to the back of the cart. She wore a marcella sun-bonnet, a grey 
shawl crossed over her breast, and a dark blue skirt. It was a 
simple costume; and yet the blushing girl looked very charm- 
ing in the foreground, with the picturesque figures clustered 
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around the fires, and the men digging peat in the green curragh 
behind, and the purple hills circling around them all. 

‘Do you want me, Rachel?’ asked the lover softly, for such 
his glowing face showed him to be. 

‘What for should I want you, Joe Kinvig, I’d like to know?’ 
exclaimed Rachel with a saucy toss of the head. 

She turned her back on him and fondled the horse. It really 
was very impertinent of him to suppose her capable of such an 
unmaidenly thought. He stood foolishly staring at her. 

After a pause for reflection, he replied: ‘You waved your 
pretty hand to me anyway.’ 

‘Oh, Joe!’ she said, though somewhat softened by the compli- 
ment, ‘ to think I would do such a thing!’ 

‘I don’t know what you have to be cross about, Rachel. 
Maybe you'll tell me presently. I doubt it’s only one of your 
coaxing ways. But I must away now to work, or the lads’ll be 
laughing again, Rachel.’ He pleaded, ‘ Won’t you give me a kiss 
before I go?’ 

But her arms were around the horse’s neck, and her face was 
buried in its mane. 

‘ There’s no one can see us here,’ he went on. 

‘Indeed! And perhaps you'll tell me what that matters?’ 

He stood watching her irresolutely, then walked a few paces, 
turned, and caught her smiling after him. Back he went again, 
with outstretched hands. 

‘Oh, you may go, Joe,’ she said, pouting; ‘I don’t want you at 
all, so you needn’t think it; but,’ added this inconsistent young 
woman, ‘I felt I should like to tell you this Oh, Joe, why will 
you go on making a laughing-stock of yourself?’ 

‘I can’t keep people from laughing,’ he replied rather 
sullenly. 

The pretty upturned face was instantly averted, but not 
before he noticed that the eyes were suspiciously bright. His 
arm stole round her waist; he stooped down and kissed her 
forehead. 

‘At thy old tricks again, Joe Kinvig!’ said a shrill voice, 
which made the young couple start asunder. 

They turned, and beheld a wizened, bent old crone shaking her 
8kinny hand at them. She was leaning on a stick, with her head 
cocked knowingly on one side like a sparrow, and there was a 
strangely fitful lustre in her grey eyes. She was a Benaaishnee, 
or female fortune-teller, and went by the name of ‘ Mad Sheval’. 
Considered incapable of grappling with the problems of the 
present, she was popularly supposed to have mastered those of 
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the future; perhaps on the ducus a non lucendo principle, the 
theory of compensation being more widespread than is generally 
imagined. Mad Sheval was an object of no small amount of awe 
among her superstitious neighbours. She usually spoke in pro- 
verbs, and her most commonplace utterances were twisted into 
meanings so ingenious that even a modern commentator would 
find it hard to match them. 

‘ At thy old tricks again!’ she repeated. 

‘ Joe’s doing no harm,’ cried Rachel, flaring up in defence of 
her lover, notwithstanding her timidity. 

‘Ay, girl, but is he doing good, when the sod. is uncut at 
midday? Well, well! what he'll lose in dog-fish he'll gain in 
herring.’ And chuckling to herself, she hobbled away to the 
nearest fire. 

Rachel and Joe followed, side by side, she glancing round with 
proud defiance, while he felt so embarrassed under the running 
fire of chaff, that he was glad to get the spade into his awkward 
hands. 

The men were very busy, digging as men do only when they 
are working for themselves. Joe exchanged a few words with each 
in passing, and walked on towards the far end of the turbary, 
where he would be alone. He was puzzling over the words of the 
Benaaishnee. Though their meaning seems plain enough, he 
looked for something much more abstruse, and perhaps more con- 
ducive to his happiness. Could it be that some wonderful piece 
of good fortune was awaiting him? If so, in what direction was 
he to look for it ? 

Still brooding over this question, he pulled off his coat, tossed 
it on the ground, and set to work. The next moment his spade 
came in contact with a hard substance a short distance below the 
surface. It was an unusual occurrence, yet he was too absorbed 
in his reflections to wonder at it. He merely moved a few feet to 
one side and tried again, but only to meet with another obstruc- 
tion. This time he drew himself erect and, thoughtfully rubbing 
his chin, allowed his eyes to wander in search of a better place. 
In the end, however, he turned up the sod, and so brought into 
view a flat dark-grey stone, very unlike the glacial drift scattered 
about the mountain-side. There were certain marks upon it which 
bore a strong resemblance to roughly-cut letters. 

The discovery threw Joe into a great state of agitation. Here, 
without doubt, was the explanation of Mad Sheval’s words. 

Even if she had not often told him that ‘ he who gets imposed 
upon is mocked,’ he was naturally far too cautious to commit him- 
self to any rash announcement. So, after satisfying himself that 
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he was not observed, he began to clear away the turf, and soon 
exposed a huge slab of schist. This done, he carefully scrubbed it 
with a handful of damp moss, by which means he was enabled to 
read the following inscription in Manx: 


Turn thou me, and counsel thou shalt find.’ 


His first impulse was to tell the others of the strange thing he 
had found, but it was speedily corrected by the thought that if 
there really was anything valuable underneath the stone, he would 
be called upon to share it with them, or, worse still, give it up 
altogether, treasure-trove being one of the rights purchased by 
the Crown from the Duke of Athole. In the case of coins, their 
intrinsic value is returned to the finder, as a matter of prudence 
rather than of generosity. But the inscription said nothing about 
coins ; it used the singular word ‘ voyrlee,’ or counsel, which might 
mean anything. 

Joe decided to keep his own secret. Yet how was he to dis- 
place this immense slab by himself ? 

‘The idle hand gets nothing, Joe Kinvig.’ 

He started as if he had been shot, so softly had the speaker 
stolen upon him. With a quick movement of the spade he 
pushed his coat over the stone, to conceal it from the eyes of the 
Benaaishnee, who could see everything, even the future. Oh, 
foolish Joe! 

‘I’m thinking, Sheval,’ he said, placing himself in front of the 
coat. 

‘ Thinking, indeed!’ And she cocked her grey eye and shook 
her skinny fist at him. ‘Thoughts are mortal poor fuel.’ 

‘True for you,’ he admitted with a conciliatory laugh. ‘And 
is it to hinder me you are here?’ 

‘Ah! that’s just like thee, laying the blame on other people. 
Is it by idleness thou expect to marry that girl? When a man 
wants a wife he wants nothing else; but when he’s got a wife he 
wants a great deal. Remember that, boy.’ 

Joe leaned upon his spade, and gazed dubiously at the old 
crone. 

‘ Sheval,’ he stammered, ‘ will you answer me something ?’ 

She looked the very picture of cunning as she turned first one 
eye upon him, and then the other. Finally, she burst into a 
strange, eerie laugh. 

‘Thou don’t get over me,’ she said. 

‘Nay, nay; I wasn’t trying to drive a cheap bargain at all. 
Here’s a dooraght for you.’ 


1 The raw material of this story occurs in Mona Miscellany, 
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It is difficult to translate this word. Derivatively, it means 
‘something given in the dark,’ yet it differs from ‘luck-penny,’ 
‘tip,’ ‘ pourboire,’ and all the rest. 

Mad Sheval’s eyes glistened at the sight of the coin held out to 
her. She clutched at it so eagerly that, her stick sinking in the 
soft ground, she very nearly fell. 

‘ Now what is it?’ she asked when she had recovered herself. 

‘Well,’ replied Joe slily, ‘someone has been talking to me 
about counsel, and I want to know the meaning of it.’ 

*Counsel—counsel? Learning, sure.’ 

‘Is it though? I should have known that too.’ Yet, dis- 
satisfied with the answer, he thought it better to pursue the 
inquiry a little further. ‘And what may learning be, Sheval, in 
your opinion ?’ 

‘Fine clothes for the rich man, and riches for the poor. Will 
that please thee ?’ 

‘ Ay, ay, he replied, grinning with delight, and burning to get 
at the riches under the stone. 

The Benaaishnee regarded him in her sparrow-like way. 
‘Don’t forget a big turf for Fingan Eve, Joe Kinvig,’ she said, 
and then hobbled off. 

The ordinary turf was ‘ one cubit long and three inches square 
in the middest.’ At least that was the size of ‘ the custome turff,’ 
a certain number of which each householder had, by an ordinance 
of the fourth Earl of Derby, to supply to the castles of Peel and 
Rushen. But a larger turf was always cut for St. Thomas’s Eve, 
when the Manx peasants used to go off to the mountains for the 
purpose of obtaining deer for their Christmas dinners. When 
deer became extinct, sheep took their place at a humble distance. 

Joe, however, thought but little of Fingan (St. Thomas’s) Eve, 
his mind being concentrated upon the stone, which he covered up 
so that none should be able to find the place but himself. He 
marked the exact spot with a small pebble, took its bearings by the 
mountains, and shifted his ground. 

When summoned to dinner, he was unusually quiet and thought- 
ful. Without a word to anyone he stretched himself at full length 
on the grass, while the others laughed, chatted, and feasted around. 
Even towards Rachael he was very short in his manner, though 
it was for the purpose of marrying her that he wished to get rich 
in a hurry. Completely puzzled, she watched him narrowly, 
brought him the best of the things spread on the crocks and 
platters, and, when he refused most of them, came to the conclusion 
that she had offended him. 

She retired to her mother’s side near the fire, her lips quiver- 
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ing and her jet-black eyes as misty as the curragh on a winter’s 
evening. Every now and again the breeze whirled a cloud of 
smoke between the two, and her pretty face looking through it 
with gentle reproach must surely have reminded him of an 
angel’s. Yet he never stirred; no, not even when she cailed some 
of her numerous admirers around her and laughingly pledged 
their healths in cowree (an infusion of oatmeal). One of them was 
foolish enough to presume upon his good fortune. He launched 
a joke against Joe, whereupon Rachel summarily dismissed the 
whole lot, and, filling a mug with jough, tripped back to her 
moody lover. 

While he drank it he looked at her in such a hesitating way 
that she grew thoroughly alarmed. 

‘Come with me, Joe,’ she said, with a peremptory little gesture ; 
‘I have something to say to you.’ 

They walked to the far side of a boulder, and there sat down. 

‘You're never thinking of giving up the fishing to-morrow ?’ 
she demanded. 

He turned very red in the face. 

‘Then I'll just tell you what it is,’ she went on, only her in- 
dignation keeping back the tears; ‘I won’t marry you; no, not if 
you go down on your bended knees tome. Sothere! I'll take 
no man for a husband who’s always chopping and changing.’ And 
she frowned determination at him. 

‘You've no call to take on so, Rachel,’ he stammered. 

‘Oh, but it’s high time to take on.’ 

‘There, there, there! , I'll go.’ 

‘And why not, pray? Oh,don’t go for me at all. It’s yourself 
I’m thinking of. Joe,’ she said sweetly, ‘what’s come over you 
this morning? You're as changeable as the weather.’ 

‘ And you,’ he returned, with a fond smile, ‘are as impudent as 
a white stone, you little witch.’ 

He tried to take her in his arms, but she sprang to her feet 
and ran off laughing. In this way, at any rate, he avoided a search- 
ing cross-examination. 

The next day he trudged to Peel, joined one of the herring- 
boats, and went off to sea, though there was a powerful loadstone 
drawing him to the green curragh among the mountains. 

Manx fishermen are strict Sabbatarians. They fish neither on 
Saturday nor on Sunday nights. So Joe was sometimes able to take 
a run over to his home, on which occasions he always went for a 
walk with Rachel, and on some sly pretext or another contrived 
to lead her round by the place where the stone was lying. This 
was but seldom, however, for the distance was long and had to be 
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done on foot. Besides, there were nets to be spread over the fields 
to dry and mend on Saturday afternoons, and, after a great catch, 
fish to sell ; a more difficult matter in those days when transport 
was bad, and the fresh buyer unknown, especially as herrings are, 
next to mackerel, the worst keeping fish that swim in the sea. 

When the Manx season came to an end, Joe was asked to go 
to Kinsale, but refused. He had thirty-six pounds in his pocket, 
which would suffice for present necessities, and suspense was 
becoming unendurable ; he felt he must get the riches under that 
stone at once. So he said good-bye to his skipper, slung his togs 
on his back, and whistled his way home. The particular tune he 
whistled, if you feel curious on that score, was ‘The Black and 
Grey, which was invariably fiddled at the weddings of the Manx 
peasantry. 

When her lover came in sight, Rachel happened to be standing 
at her cottage door, flanked by gigantic red fuchsias. She went 
down the steep road to meet him with the swift elastic stride 
peculiar to those whose lives have been spent among the moun- 
tains, which at that moment were ablaze with the glory of the 
setting sun. 

‘What, Joe! Not gone to Kinsale!’ exclaimed Rachel, who 
was deeply imbued with the thrifty habits of her race. 

‘No; I thought I could do better at farming, he replied 
awkwardly. 

‘Tut! Well, Joe, I’m glad to see you anyway.’ And she 
smilingly gave him her hand. 

‘I’ve made thirty-six pounds out of the fishing.’ 

‘That’s good.’ 

‘ And I’ve not forgotten you either, Rachel.’ 

‘Oh, you dear good Joe.’ And her face glowed at the sight 
of the finery that the cunning fellow handed to her. 

Still, this kind of pleasure is apt to wear out even more rapidly 
than the ribbons themselves, and when Joe allowed day after day 
to slip away without making any effort to obtain work, Rachel 
naturally grew dissatisfied. This, she felt, was not the way she 
ought to be treated if he really wished to marry her. His money 
was dribbling away, and he was doing absolutely nothing to 
enable him to keep a wife. The change in him was a sore puzzle 
to her. He had become discontented, moody, reticent, fond of 
lonely wanderings, altogether a most incomprehensible man. 

Rachel took to remonstrating with him, and this led to a 
quarrel, ending in a rupture. In self-defence, she broke off their 
engagement; but at the same time pretended to encourage a new 
admirer, in the hope of bringing the old one to her feet. 
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Joe, however, took matters very coolly. Time enough, he 
thought ; when he had got hold of the expected fortune, he would 
soon regain her affections. His delay was due to three reasons: 
firstly, his invincible habit of procrastinating; secondly, the diffi- 
, culty of raising the stone by himself, and after dusk; thirdly, the 
danger of doing so. For it was past the 1st of October, the last day 
allowed for removing turf, and loitering in the turbary before day- 
. break and after five o’clock was strictly forbidden—‘ Complaint 
having been made that some persons do frequent that course, and 
especially upon dayes of haddy or dark mist, aud do purloyne 
and carry away neighbours’ Turff and Ling at such unseasonable 
times.’ (The Statute forgets to point out when it is seasonable to 
‘ purloyne’ a neighbour’s goods.) 

One evening, about eight o’clock, Joe arrived at the turbary. 
The full moon was shining from a cloudless sky, and the wild 
mountainous scene was lighted up almost as clearly as in the day- 
time, except where the shadows gathered in the hollows or 
sheltered under the side of a rugged boulder. Those accustomed 
to the sweet lullaby of the sea might perhaps have caught its 
distant murmur, but there was not enough wind to stir the 

feathery sedge in the curragh. Sometimes a sheep scampered 
after its fellows, or a snipe rose with a startling shriek and dis- 
appeared ; otherwise, there was not a sound—all was mysteriously 
still. 

Joe produced a spade, a crowbar, and a log of wood, which he 
had previously concealed ready for use. With the spade he un- 
covered and loosened the slab; with the other two implements he 
made a tolerably effective lever. His face, as he worked, was as 
white as death; it looked positively ghastly in the moonlight. 
His anxiety to reach the treasure-trove being opposed by his 
superstitious dread and fear of the law, he stopped to glance round 
every other moment, and a moving sheep made his heart bound 
like an india-rubber ball. A single strange sight or sound would 

have sent him helter-skelter running for dear life. 

' It was not without great difficulty that he raised the slab; but 
at last he managed to turn it over, according to the instructions 
upon it. The soil underneath was hard and black—compressed 
peat, in fact. A few thrusts with the spade convinced him that it 
contained no treasure. 

Oh the misery of that moment! Poor Joe felt utterly crushed. 
He groaned aloud at the thought that he had wasted his substance 
and lost his love for a shadow. Until he saw his hopes shattered, 
he had scarcely realised their strength; something seemed to 
have been torn out of his very body. 
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He staggered to a seat, but, as he did so, caught sight of an 
inscription on the side of the slab that he had just exposed. 
Trembling between hope and fear, he dropped on his knees and 
scrubbed away until it became legible. This is what he read, in 
Manx as before: 


Hot broth softens hard bread ; 
Now turn me back into my former bed. 


When ostriches lay their eggs in the sand, they have at any 
rate the sun to trust to, and as a foster-parent it is fairly reliable. 
But he must have been a singular being who deposited this grim 
pleasantry in a lonely swamp, in the expectation of its being 
hatched goodness knows how long after he was dead and buried, 
Did he expect to chuckle at it from the spirit-land where he 
would be when it came to fruition? A patient soul, surely, 
laboriously cutting his joke for some poor fool whose grandparents 
were as yet unborn, laughing as he worked, and perhaps singing 
the old ballad of Myle Charaine: 


‘Oh Myle Charaine, where got you your gold?’ 
Lone, lone you have left me here ; 

‘Oh, not in the curragh, deep under the mould,’ 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 


Yet this practical joker would not have derived much amuse- 
ment from Joe’s face. It was as haggard as if it had been 
exposed to a storm of wind and rain. Before he had time to re- 
cover from the shock he was startled by a harsh laugh close to his 
ear, and, looking up, beheld Mad Sheval leaning on her stick, 
with her leathery old face cocked on one side, and her shrivelled 
fingers pointing to the inscription, which she had just read. 

Terror-stricken, Joe sprang to his feet and dashed wildly along 
the mountain side. When he reached his own home, he only 
stayed long enough to put a few things together, and then started 
for Peel. Two days later he arrived at Kinsale, where he had no 
difficulty in finding a boat. 

It so happened, however, that what he dreaded turned out to 
be the best thing that could have befallen him. Mad Sheval 
spread abroad what she had seen, as he knew she would do; and if 
her narrative created much merriment, it explained his conduct to 
Rachel, and she had nothing but pity for him. She got the 
schoolmaster to write him a letter which made his return easy; 
and when, with money in his pocket, he did come back at the end 
of the season, they were married. But never afterwards could Joe 
Kinvig bear any allusion to treasure-trove. 


HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, 
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Si tu savais comme je taime—My own, 
I sang this song to you but yesterday ; 
And then I deemed you surely must have known 
My love, my life, befcre your feet were thrown ; 
Yestreen I thought it wasted breath to say, 
Si tu savais. 


Si tu savais—Could love like mine lie hid, 
Nor aught the secret of my soul betray ? 
No sudden glance beneath a quivering lid, 
Nor broken speech when hated prudence chid 
Words from my lips that still would thither stray, 
St tu savais ? 


Si tu savais—You did not know, my dear, 
You deemed my love the fancy of a day, 
A merry toy the empty hours to cheer ; 
So, when the time for parting came anear, 
You thought I too was weary of the play. 
Si tu savais! 


Si tu savais---E’en now, at this the last, 
Could aught the knowledge to your soul convey, 
Would not you come forgetting all the past 
Around my neck repentant arms to cast ? 
Would you, sweetheart, still choose afar to stay, 
Si tu savais ? 


Si tu savais—Within the after years, 

When life is drear, and youth has passed away, 
And death draws nigh to end both hopes and fears, 
A glimpse may reach you through regretful tears 

Of all the love that might be yours to-day, 

Si tu savais. 


STEPHEN 
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Babylon. 


BY CECIL POWER. 


Cnapter XVIII. 
HIRAM IN WONDERLAND. 


Just a week after Colin Churchill reached Rome, three passengers 
by an American steamer stood in the big gaudy refreshment-room 
at Lime Street Station, Liverpool, waiting for the hour for the up 
express to start for London. 

‘We'd better have a little lunch before we get off,’ Sam 
Churchill said to his two companions. ‘Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Audouin ?’ 

Audouin nodded. ‘For my part,’ he said, ‘I shall have a 
Bath bun and a glass of ale. They remind one so delightfully of 
England. Will you give me a glass of bitter, please.’ 

Hiram drew back a little in surprise. He gazed at the 
gorgeous young lady who pulled the handle of the beer-engine (of 
course he had never seen a woman serving drink before), and then 
he glanced inquiringly at Sam Churchill. ‘Do tell me,’ he 
whispered in an awe-struck undertone; ‘is that a barmaid ?’ 

Sam hardly took in the point of the question for the moment, 
it seemed so natural to him to see a girl drawing beer at an 
English refreshment-room, though in the land of his adoption that 
function is always performed by a male attendant, known as a 
saloon-keeper; but he answered unconcernedly, ‘ Well, yes, she’s 
about that, I reckon, though I dare say she wouldn’t admire at you 
to call her so.’ 

Hiram looked with all his eyes agog upon the gorgeous young 
lady. ‘ Well,’ he said slowly, half to himself, ‘that’s just charm- 
ing. A barmaid! Why, it’s exactly the same as if it were in 
“Tom Jones ” or * Roderick Random.”’ 

Sam Churchill’s good-humoured face expanded slowly into a 
broad smile. That was a picturesque point of view of barmaids 
which he had never before conceived as possible. ‘ What’ll you 
take, Hiram?’ he asked. ‘This is a pork-pie here; will you 
try it?’ 

‘A pork-pie!’ Hiram cried, enchanted. ‘A pork-pie! You 
don’t mean to say so! Will I try it? I should think I would, 
rather. Why, you know, Sam, one reads about pork-pies in 
Dickens !’ 
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This time Audouin laughed too. ‘Really, Hiram,’ he said, 
‘if you're going on at this rate, you'll find all Europe one vast 
storehouse of bookish allusiveness)s A man who can extract a 
literary interest out of a pork-pie would be capable of writing 
poetry, as Stella said, about a broomstick. I assure you, you'll 
find the crust sodden and the internal compound frightfully 
indigestible.’ 

‘But, I say,’ Hiram went on, scanning the greasy paper on the 
outside with the deepest attention. ‘ Look here, ain’t this lovely, 
either? It says, “ Patronised by his Grace the Duke of Rutland 
and the Gentlemen of the Melton Mowbray Hunt.” I shall have 
some of that, anyway, though it seems rather like desecration to 
go and actually eat them, One can fancy the red coats and all 
the rest of it, can’t you? and the hare running away round the 
corner just the same as in “ Sandford and Merton.”’ 

‘°Twouldn’t be a hare,’ Sam replied, with just a faint British 
curl of the lip at the Yankee blunder (the Englishman was 
beginning to come uppermost in him again now his foot was once 
more, metaphorically, upon his native heath). ‘It'd be a fox, you 
know, Hiram.’ 

‘Better and better,’ Hiram cried enthusiastically, forgetting 
for once in his life his habitual self-restraint. ‘A fox! How 
glorious! Just fancy eating a Dickens’s pork-pie patronised by a 
man they call a duke and the red-coated squire people who hunt 
foxes across country with a horn and ahalloo. It’s every bit as good 
as going back to the old coaching days or the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth.’ 

‘The pork-pies are quite fresh, sir,’ put in the gorgeous young 
lady in an offended manner, evidently taking the last remark as 
an unjust aspersion upon the character of her saleable goods and 
chattels. ‘We get them direct twice a week from the makers in 
Leicestershire.’ 

‘There again, Hiram exclaimed, with a glow of delight; 
‘why, Mr. Audouin, it’s just like fairy-land. Do you hear what 
the lady says? she says they come from Leicestershire. Just 
imagine; from Leicestershire! Queen Elizabeth and the ring, and 
all the rest of it. Goodness gracious, I do believe this country’ll 
be enough to turn one’s head, almost, if it goes on like this much 
longer.’ 

The gorgeous young lady evidently quite agreed with him 
upon that important point, for she retired to a tittering conversa- 
tion with three other equally gorgeous persons at the far end of the 
marble-covered counter. Hiram, however, was too charmed with 
the intense Britannicity (as Audouin called it) of everything 
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around him to take much notice of the gorgeous young lady’s 
personal proceedings. It was all so new and delightful, so redolent 
of things he had read about familiarly from his childhood upward, 
but never before thoroughly realised as tangible and visible 
actualities. Pork-pies, then, positively existed in the flesh and 
crust ; London stout was no mere airy figment of the novelist’s 
imagination ; red-cheeked women talked before his very eyes to 
blue-coated policemen ; and porters in medizval uniforms bundled 
soldiers in still more medixval scarlet garb into cars which they 
positively described as carriages, and which were seen to be 
divided inside into small compartments by a transverse wooden 
partition. Those were the third-class passengers he had read 
about in fiction, and yet they did not seem inclined to rise against 
their oppressors, but smoked and chaffed as merrily as the favoured 
occupants of the cushioned carriages—to say the plain truth, 
indeed, a great deal more merrily. All was wonderful, admirable, 
phantasmagoric beyond his wildest and dearest expectations. He 
had looked forward to a marvellous, poetical England of cathedrals 
and castles, but he had hardly expected that all-pervading 
medieval tone which came out even in the dedication of the 
practical pork-pie of commerce to the cult of his Grace the Duke 
of Rutland and the Gentlemen of the Melton Mowbray Hunt. 

To every intelligent young American, indeed, the first glimpse 
of England is something more than a mere introduction to a new 
country ; it is as though the sun had gone back upon the dial of 
history, and had carried one bodily from the democratic modern 
order of things into the midst of an older semi-feudal and vastly 
more heterogeneous state of society. But to Hiram Winthrop in 
particular, that journey by the London and North-Western Line 
from Liverpool to Euston was, as it were, a new spiritual birth, a first 
transference into the one world for which alone he was congenitally 
fitted. Audouin himself, with his cold Boston criticism and his 
cultivated indifference, was quite surprised at the young man’s un- 
disguised enthusiasm. All along the line, the panorama of England 
seemed but one long unfolding of half-familiar wonders—things 
pictured, and read about, and dreamt of, for many years, yet never 
before beheld or realised. First it was the carefully tilled fields, 
the trim hedges, the parks and gardens, the snug English farm- 
houses, the endless succession of cultivated land, and beautiful 
pleasure grounds, and well-timbered copses. Hiram cast his eye 
back upon Syracuse and the Deacon’s farm with a feeling of awe 
and gratitude. Great heavens, what a contrast from the bare 
wheat fields and treeless roads and long unlovely snake-fences of 
Geauga County! Here, in fact, was tillage that even the Deacon 
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would have admired as good farming, and yet it had not succeeded 
in defacing the natural beauty of the undulating Cheshire country, 
but had rather actually improved and heightened it. Yes, this 
was Cheshire, and those were Cheshire cows, ultimately responsible 
for the historical Cheshire cheeses; while yonder was a Cheshire 
eat, sleeping lazily ou an ivy-grown wall, though Hiram was fain 
to admit, without the grin for which alone the Cheshire cat is 
proverbially famous. Ivy—he had never seen ivy before—ay, ivy 
actually clinging to an old church tower, a tower that even Hiram’s 
unaccustomed eyes could readily date back to the Plantagenet 
period. That church positively had a rector; and the broken 
stone by the yew-tree in the churchyard (Sam Churchill being 
witness) was the last relic of the carved cross of Catholic antiquity. 
And those little white flowers scattered over the pastures, Audouin 
told him, were really daisies. Take it how he would, Hiram could 
hardly believe his own senses, that here he was, being whirled by 
an express train ina small oblong box of a thing they called a 
first-class compartment, right across the very face of that living 
fossil of a country, beautiful, old-fashioned, antique England. 

To most of us, the journey from Liverpool to Euston lies only 
through a high flat country, past a number of dull, ordinary, un- 
interesting railway stations. It is, in fact, about as unpicturesque 
a bit of travelling as a man can do within the four girdling sea- 
walls of this beautiful isle of Britain. But to Hiram Winthrop it 
was the most absolutely fairy-like and romantic journey he had 
ever undertaken in the whole course of his mundane existence. 
First they passed through Lancashire, and then through Cheshire, 
and then on over the impalpable boundary line into Staffordshire. 
Why, those tall towers over yonder were Lichfield Cathedral; and 
that little town on the left was Sam Johnson’s countrified Lich- 
field! Here comes George Eliot’s Nuneaton, and after it Tom 
Brown’s and Arnold’s Rugby. At Bletchley, you read on the 
notice-board, ‘ Change here for Oxford’; great heavens, just as if 
Oxford, the Oxford, were nothing more than Orange or Chatta- 
wauga! And here is Tring, where Robert Stephenson made his 
great cutting; and there is Harrow on the Hill, where Paul 
Howard, the marauding buccaneer of the Caribbean Sea, received 
the first rudiments of faith and religion. Not a village along the 
line but had its resonant echo in the young man’s memory; not a 
manor house, steeple, or farmyard but had its glamour of romance 
for the young man’s fancy. The very men and women seemed to 
take the familiar shapes of well-known characters. Colonel New- 
come, tall and bronzed by Indian suns, paced the platform alone 
at Crewe; Dick Swiveller, penniless and jaunty as ever, lounged 
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about the refreshment room at Blisworth Junction; even Trulliber 
himself, a little modernised in outer garb, but essentially the same 
in face and feature, dived red-cheeked after his luggage into the 
crowded van at Willesden. And so, by rapid stages, through a 
world of unspeakable delight, the engine rolled them swiftly into 
the midst of seething, grimy, opulent, squalid, hungry, all-em- 
bracing London. 

‘I do hope,’ Hiram said to Sam, as they drove together 
through the strange labyrinth of narrow, dirty streets, to the big 
modern hotel of Audouin’s choosing—‘I do hope we shall be in 
time to catch your brother before he goes to Rome. Europe does 
look just too delicious; but you'll admit it’s pretty bustling and 
hurrying in some places. J don’t know that I'd care so much to 
go alone as if I had him with me.’ 

‘Oh, he’s sure to be here,’ Sam answered confidently. ‘Since 
I wired him from New York, I’ve made my mind easy about that. 
He’d wait to see me before starting ; that’s certain.’ 

‘And if he isn’t, Hiram,’ Audouin put in, ‘I'll go on with you. 
It’s rather an undertaking to go touring alone in Europe, when 
you're fresh to it. We're wild men of the woods, you and I, more 
at home among the woodchucks and sheldrakes, I conceive, than 
among the hotels, and streets, and railway stations. You were 
born in the wilderness: I have fled to it: we’re both of us out of 
our element in the stir and bustle here; so to fortify one another, 
we'll face it together.’ 

The fact is, their joint journey had been altogether a very 
hasty and unpremeditated affair. Audouin had long been urging 
Hiram to go to Europe, and study art in real earnest ; and Hiram 
had been putting it off and putting it off on various pretences, but 
really because he didn’t want to go until he was able to pay his 
way honestly out of bis own resources. At last, however, Sam 
Churchill had received a letter fiom his brother Colin, full of 
Colin’s completed project of going to Rome, This was a chance 
for Hiram, both Sam and Audouin argued, which he oughtn’t 
lightly to throw away. Colin had been working with an Italian 
marble-cutter in London; he would be going to Rome with the 
intention of studying the highest art at the lowest possible prices; 
and he would probably be glad enough to meet with another 
young man to share expenses and to keep him company in the 
unknown city. So between the two, almost before he knew what 
he was doing, Hiram had been bustled off down to New York, put 
on board a White Star liner, and conveyed triumphantly over to 
Europe, between a double guard of Sam and Audouin. Sam had 
long been contemplating a visit to the old country, to see his 
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father and mother before they died; and now the occasion thus 
afforded by Colin’s resolution seemed propitious for taking his 
the voyage in good company; while as to Audouin, he was so fully in 
earnest about redeeming Hiram from the advertising style of art, 






































lt 
“i and sending him to Rome to study painting in real earnest, that 
m- he undertook to convey him in person, lest any infirmity of pur- 
pose should chance to overcome him by the way. He had at last 
her persuaded Hiram to accept a small loan for the necessary expenses 
big of his first year at Rome; and he had also managed to make his 
in young friend believe that at the end of that time his art would 
yes begin to bring him in enough to live upon. For which pious 
nd fraud, Audouin earnestly trusted the powers that be would deal 
to leniently with him, judging him only by the measure of his good 
intentions. For if at the end of the first year, Hiram’s exchequer 
ce still showed a chronic deficit, it would be easy enough, he thought, 
at. to float another loan upon himself by way of lightening the tem- 
porary tightness of the money market. 
u. It was late that night when they reached the hotel, so they 
on contented themselves with dinner in the coffee-room (mark that 
re word—a coffee-room—exactly where they used to dine in David 
in Copperfield!) without making any attempt to see Colin the same 
re evening. But early the next day the three sallied forth together 
of into the streets of London, and made their way, by lanes and cross- 
r, cuts, whose very names seemed historical to Hiram, up to Cicolari’s 
studio in the Marylebone Road. The little Italian bowed them 
'y in with great unction—three American customers by the look of 
g them, good perhaps for a replica of the celebrated Cicolari 
n Ariadne—and inquired politely what might be their business. 
it ‘ My name is Churchill,’ Sam said abruptly. ‘ My brother has 
ig been working with you here. Is he still in London ?’ 
n Cicolari went quickly through a short pantomime expressive 
f of deep regret that Sam should have come to make inquiries a 
e week too late, mingled with effusive pleasure at securing the 
t acquaintance of Colin’s most excellent and highly respected brother. 
1 ‘If you had come a week ago,’ he added, supplementarily, in 
2 spoken language, ‘you would have been in time to see my 


; very dear friend, your brozzer. But you are not in time; your 
: brozzer is gone away. He is gone to Rome, to Rome’ (with 
, a spacious wave of the hand) ‘to become ze greatest of living 
, sculptors. He is a genius, and all geniuses must go to Rome. 
Zat is ze proper home for zem.’ And Cicolari, drawing his finger 
rapidly round in an ever-diminishing circle, planted it at last 
on a spot in the very centre, supposed to symbolise the metropolis 
of art. 
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‘Gone to Rome!’ Sam cried disappointed. ‘ But why did he 
go so soon? Didn’t he get my telegram ?’ 

‘He has had no telegram from you or he would tell me of it,’ 
answered the Italian, with a pantomimic expression of the closest 
intimacy between himself and Colin. ‘ He went away a week ago,’ 

‘Do you know where he’s gone to in Rome ?’ asked Audouin. 

‘I do not know where he is gone to, but he has gone as valet 
to Sir Somebody—Sir Henry Wilberforce I sink zey call him’— 
Cicolari answered with open hands spread before him. 

Sam Churchill’s democratic instincts rose at once in horror and 
astonishment. ‘As what!’ he cried. ‘¢ As valet?’ 

Cicolari only replied by going through the operation of 
brushing an imaginary coat with an aérial clothes-brush and 
folding it neatly on a non-existent chair by the side of the in- 
consolable marble widow. 

After twelve years of America, Sam Churchill was certainly a 
little shocked and annoyed at the idea of his own brother Colin— 
the future great sculptor and artist—having gone to Rome as 
another man’s body-servant. It hurt not only his acquired 
Republican feelings, but what lies far deeper than those, his 
amour propre. And he was vexed, too, that Cicolari should have 
blurted out the plain truth so carelessly before Hiram and Audouin. 
His cheeks burned hot with his discomfiture ; but he only turned 
and said to them as coolly as he was able, ‘ Our bird has flown, it 
seems. We must fly after him.’ 

‘ How soon?’ asked Audouin quickly. 

‘This very day,’ Sam answered with decision. 

‘And you, Hiram?’ Audouin said. 

‘I am as clay in the hands of the potter,’ Hiram replied, 
smiling. ‘ For my own part, I should have liked to stop a week 
or two in London, and see some of the places one has heard and 
read so much about. But you've brought me over by main force 
between you, Mr. Audouin, and I suppose I must let you both 
do as you will with me. If Sam wants to follow his brother 
immediately, I’m ready to go with you and leave London for some 
future visit.’ . 

Sam got what further particulars he could from Cicolari, 
hailed a passing cab impetuously, and drove straight back to the 
hotel. In an hour they had packed their valises again after their 
one night in England, and were off to Charing Cross, to catch the 
tidal train for Paris, on their way to Italy. Hiram watched the 
cliffs of Folkestone fading behind him with a somewhat heavy 
heart ; for artist as he was, he somehow felt in the corners of bis 
being as though England were the real unknown lady of his love, 
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and Rome, which he had never seen, likely to prove but a cold 
and irresponsive sort of mistress. Still, in Audouin’s care, he was 
just what he himself had said, clay in the hands of the potter; for 
Hiram Winthrop was one of those natures that no man can drive, 
but that any man can lead with the slightest display of genuine 
sympathy. 

Yet he had one other cause of regret at leaving England: for 
Chester is in England, and Gwen was presumably at Chester. 
Gwen—Chester, Gwen—Chester, Gwen—Chester : absurd, romantic, 
utterly ridiculous ; yet all the way from Folkestone to Boulogne, 
as the vessel lurched from side to side, it made a sort of long- 
drawn see-saw melody in Hiram Winthrop’s brain to the reiterated 
names of Gwen and Chester. 


Cuapten XIX. 
TNWARRANTABLE INTRUSION, 


Sir Henry Witzerrorce sat sipping his morning coffee in his 
most leisurely fashion by the table in his own private salon at 
the Hotel de Allemagne in Rome. ‘Capital man, this fellow 
Churchill,’ he said to himself approvingly, as he saw Colin close 
the door noiselessly behind him. ‘ By far the best person for the 
place I’ve ever had since that fool Simpson went off so suddenly 
and got married, confound him. He’s so quiet and unobtrusive 
in all his movements, and he talks so well, and has such a respect- 
able accent and manner. Now Dobbs’s accent was quite enough to 
drive a man wild. I always wanted to throw a boot at him— 
indeed I’ve done it more than once—he was so utterly unendur- 
able. This fellow, on the other hand, talks really just like a gentle- 
man; in fact, the only thing I’ve got to say against him, so far 
(there’s always something or other turning up in the long run), 
the only thing I’ve got to say against him yet, is that he’s posi-. 
tively a deuced sight too gentlemanly and nice-looking and well- 
mannered altogether. Aservant oughtn’t to be too well-mannered. 
Why, that old Mrs. Cregoe, with the obvious wig and the powdered 
face, who sits at the table d’héte nearly opposite me, actually went 
up and spoke to him in the passage yesterday, taking him for one 
of the visitors! Awkward, exceedingly awkward, when people 
mistake your man for your nephew, as she did! But otherwise, 
the fellow’s really a capital servant. He—well, what the dickens 
do you want now, I wonder ?’ 

‘ A signorina below wishes to speak with you, excellency,’ the 
Italian servant put in, bowing. 
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‘A signorina! What the deuce! Did she give her card, 
Agostino ?’ 

‘ The signorina said you would not know her, signor. Shall I 
introduce her? Ah! here she is.’ 

Sir Henry rose and made a slight stiff inclination, as who 
should say, ‘ Now what the devil can you want with me, I wonder ?’ 
Gwen, nothing abashed, laid down her card upon the table, which 
Sir Henry then and there took up and looked at narrowly, putting 
on his eyeglass for the purpose. 

‘What an ill-mannered surly old bear,’ Gwen thought to her- 
self; ‘and what an absurd thing that that delightful Mr. Churchill 
should have to go as the old wretch’s valet. I shall take care to 
put a stop to that arrangement, anyhow.’ 

‘Well, Sir Henry said, glancing suspiciously from the card to 
Gwen. ‘ May I ask—ur—to what I owe the honour of this visit ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly, Gwen answered with perfect composure (she 
was never lacking in that repose that stamps the caste of Vere de 
Vere). ‘But as it’s rather a long story to tell, perhaps you'll 
excuse my sitting down while I tell it.” And Gwen half took a 
chair herself, but at the same time half compelled Sir Henry to 
push it towards her also, with a sort of grudging unmannerly 
politeness, Sir Henry, after standing himself for a second or two 
longer, and then discovering that Gwen was waiting for him to be 
seated before beginning to disclose her business, dropped in a 
helpless querulous fashion into the small armchair opposite, and 
prepared himself feebly for the téle-d-téte. 

‘The business I’ve come about,’ Gwen went on quietly, ‘is a 
rather peculiar one. The fact is, my father and I travelled to 
Rome the other day in the same railway carriage with your 
servant, whose name, he told us, is Colin Churchill.’ 

Sir Henry nodded a non-committing acquiescence. ‘ The 
deuce!’ he thought to himself,‘ something or other turned up 
already against him.—I hope, I’m sure, Miss—ur—let me see your 
card here once more—ur—Miss Howard-Russell--I hope, I’m 
sure, he didn’t in any way behave impertinently, or make himself 
at all disagreeable to you. You see, one’s obliged to put one’s 
servants into carriages with other people on these continental 
lines, which of course is very unpleasant for-—ur—for those other 
people.’ 

‘Not at all, Gwen answered with a charming smile, which 
almost melted even stony old Sir Henry. ‘ Not at all; quite the 
contrary, I assure you. His society and conversation were really 
quite delightful. Indeed, that’s just what I’ve come about.’ 

Sir Henry wriggled uneasily in his chair, put up his eyeglass 
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for the third time, and stared at Gwen in puzzled wonderment. 
His valet’s society was really quite delightful! How extra- 
ordinary! Could this very handsome and quite presentable young 
woman—with a double-barrelled surname too—be after all nothing 
more than a lady’s maid, who had had a flirtation with his new 
valet? But if so, and if she had come to propose for Churchill, so 
to speak, what the deuce could she want to see him for? He 
dropped his eyeglass once more in silent dubitation, and merely 
muttered cautiously, ‘ Indeed !’ 

‘Yes, very much so altogether,’ Gwen went on boldly, in spite 
of Sir Henry’s freezing rigidity. ‘The fact is, I wanted to speak 
to you about him, because, you know, really and truly, he isn’t a 
valet at all, and he oughtn’t to be one.’ 

Sir Henry started visibly. ‘Nota valet!’ he cried. ‘ Why, 
if it comes to that, I’ve found him a very useful and capable 
person for the place. But I don’t quite understand you. Am I 
to gather that you mean he’s an impostor—a thief in disguise, or 
something of that sort? I picked him up, certainly, under rather 
peculiar circumstances, just because he could speak a little 
Italian.’ 

Gwen laughed a little joyous ringing laugh. ‘Oh, no!’ she 
said quickly, ‘nothing of that sort, certainly. I meant quite the 
opposite. Mr. Churchill’s a sculptor, and a very accomplished 
well-read artist.’ 

Sir Heury rose from his chair nervously. ‘ You don’t mean to 
say so!” he cried in surprise. ‘ You quite astonish me. And yet, 
now you mention it, I’ve certainly noticed that the young man 
had a very gentlemanly voice and accent. And then his manners 
—dquite unexceptionable. But what the deuce—excuse an old man’s 
freedom of language—what the deuce, my dear madam, does he 
mean by playing such a scurvy trick upon me as this—passing 
himself off for an ordinary valet ?’ 

‘That’s just what I’ve come about, Sir Henry. He happened 
to mention your name to my father and myself, and to allude to 
the nature of his relations with you; and I was so much interested 
in the young man that I looked your name up in the visitors’ list 
in the “Italian Times,” and came round to speak to you about 
him.’ 

Sir Henry raised his eyebrows slightly, but answered nothing. 

‘And he's not playing you any trick; that’s the worst of it,’ 
Gwen went on boldly, taking no notice of Sir Henry’s indifferent 
politeness. ‘He’s poor, and he’s a sculptor. He’s been working 
for several years with a small Italian artist in the Marylebone 
Road.’ 
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‘Ah! yes, yes; I remember. He said he’d been engaged as a 
marble-cutter since he left his last situation. Why, bless my soul, 
his last situation was with old Mr. Philip Howard-Russell, of 
Wootton Mandeville. Let me see—your card—ah! quite so. He 
must have been some relation of yours, I should imagine.’ 

‘My uncle,’ Gwen answered, glancing up at him defiantly. 
To her the relationship was no introduction. 

Sir Henry bowed again slightly. ‘Excuse my stupidity,’ he 
said, with more politeness than he had hitherto shown. ‘I ought 
of course to have recognised your name at once. I knew your 
uncle. A most delightful man, and a brother collector.—The 
selfish old pig,’ he thought to himself with an internal sneer; ‘ he 
was the most disagreeable bumptious old fellow I ever met in the 
whole course of my existence. Why, he pretended to doubt the 
genuineness of my Pinturicchio! But at least he was a man of 
good family, and his niece, in spite of the interest she evidently 
takes in my servant Churchill, is no doubt a person whom one 
ought to treat civilly.’ For Sir Henry was one of those ingenuous 
people who don’t think there is any necessity at all for treating 
civilly that inconsiderable section of humanity which doesn’t 
happen to be connected with men of good family. 

‘Yes,’ Gwen went on, ‘Mr. Churchill, as we learnt quite 
incidentally, was a long time since, when he was quite a boy, in 
my Uncle Philip’s employment. But he has risen by his own 
talent since then, and now he’s a sculptor: there’s his card which 
he gave me, and he has described himself there correctly, as you 
see. Now, he’s poor, it seems, and as he was very anxious to come 
to Rome, and could find no other way of coming, he decided to 
come here asa valet. Wasn’t that splendid of him! You can 
see at once that such devotion to art shows what a very remark- 
able young man he must really be—you’re a lover of art yourself, 
and so you can sympathise with him—to come away as a servant, 
so as to get to Rome and see the works of Michael Angelo, and 
Raphael, and—and—and—all that sort of thing, you know,’ Gwen 
added feebly, breaking down in her strenuous effort for a com- 
pletion to her imagined trio. 

Sir Henry hawed a moment. ‘ Well,’ he said slowly, ‘I must 
confess I don’t exactly agree with you that it was such a very 
splendid thing of him to palm himself off upon me as a servant in 
this abominable underhand manner. You'll excuse me, my dear 
madam, but it seems to me—I may be wrong, but it seems to me 
certainly—that a man’s either a servant or a sculptor : confound it 
all, he can’t very well be both together. If he comes to me and 

gets a place on the representation that he’s a valet, and then goes 
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and represents to you that he’s a sculptor, why, in that case—in 
that case, I say, it’s the very devil. You'll excuse my saying it, 
but hang me if I can see what there is after all so very fine or 
splendid about it.’ 

Gwen bit her lip. ‘If you'd heard how beautifully he talked 
about art in the train,’ she said persuasively, ‘and how much he 
knew about Millet and Thorwaldsen and the old masters, and how 
at home he was in all the great picture-galleries in England, you 
wouldn’t be surprised that he should wish, by hook or by crook, 
to come to Italy. Why, he can talk quite charmingly and 
delightfully about —about—about Titian and Perugino and 
Caravaggio, and I’m sure I don’t know how many other great 
painters and people.’ 

Sir Henry bent his head again in silent acquiescence. He 
remembered now that mysterious remark of Colin’s, on the day of 
their first meeting, as to the rival Pinturicchio in the Knowle 
gallery. The woman was evidently right: that fellow Churchill 
was a bit of an artist, and had been quizzing his personal pecu- 
liarities for a whole fortnight, under cover of acting as valet. 
Now it’s all very well for an enthusiastic young sculptor to go 
coming to Rome as a man-servant, in order to study Michael 
Angelo and Thorwaldsen, so long as he comes as somebody else’s 
man-servant ; but when he comes as one’s own attendant, hang it 
all, you know, that’s quite another matter. ‘ Well,’ Sir Henry 
said, looking curiously at Gwen’s embarrassed face, ‘ and what do 
you wish to ask me about my man Churchill ?’ 

Gwen flushed up angrily at the obvious insolence of his in- 
quiry, but she took no notice of it in words for the sake of her 
errand. ‘I only called,’ she said quietly, ‘though it’s a little 
unusual for a lady to do so’ (Sir Henry inclined his head gravely 
once more, as who should say I quite agree with you), ‘ because I 
felt so much interested in Mr. Churchill. I think it isn’t right to 
let him remain as a servant; he ought to be allowed to continue 
his work as a sculptor without delay. Sir Henry, you'll release 
him from his engagement, I’m sure, and let him go on with his 
own proper studies.’ 

‘Release him, my dear young lady, Sir Henry answered 
sardonically. ‘ Release him! release him! By Jove, that’s hardly 
the word I should myself apply to it. I shall certainly send him 
packing, you may be sure, at the earliest convenient opportunity, 
and he may consider himself deuced lucky if I don’t get him into 
serious trouble for engaging himself to me under what comes 
perilously near being false pretences. You must excuse my 
frankness, Miss Howard-Russell ; but I’m an old man, and I don’t 
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see why I should be left at a minute’s notice here in Rome, at the 
mercy of these confounded foreigners, without a valet. After 
what you tell me, it’s plain I can’t have him here spying upon me 
all the time in every action; but it’s devilish uncomfortable, I can 
tell you, to be left a thousand miles away from home without 
anybody on earth to do anything for one.’ 

What could Gwen say? She felt instinctively in her own 
mind that Sir Henry’s complaint was perfectly natural and 
excusable. When a man engages a man-servant, he means to 
engage a person of a certain comparatively fixed and recognisable 
social status, and he certainly doesn’t want to have his habits and 
manners of life made an open secret to a fellow-being of something 
like his own level of intelligence and education. But, on the other 
hand, she could see, too, that this nice distinction was never 
likely to occur to Colin’s simple intelligence. Little as she had 
seen of him, and little as he had told her of his story, she quite 
understood that the old vicar’s ex-page boy wouldn’t be able, in 
all probability, to feel the difference to Sir Henry Wilberforce 
between having him for a valet and having any ordinary gentle- 
man’s servant. However, happily, it didn’t much matter what 
Sir Henry thought about it: the important point was that that 
clever young Mr. Churchill was to be released forthwith from his 
absurd engagement and left free to follow his own natural artistic 
promptings. That was all, of course, that Gwen, for her part, really 
cared about. 

‘Then you'll dismiss him, I suppose?’ she asked again after 
an awkward pause. ‘You'll allow him to take to his proper 
work as a sculptor ?’ 

* Why, really, my dear lady, I don’t care twopence, so far as 
that goes, what the dickens he chooses to take to as soon as he’s 
left me; but I’m certainly not going to keep an educated sculptor 
fellow spying about me any longer and collecting notes to retail 
by-and-by to half Rome upon my personal peculiarities. Oh dear 
no, certainly not. I shall pay him his month’s wages and 
compensation for board and lodging, and I shall send him about 
his business this very minute.’ 

Gwen rose and bowed slightly in her most stately manner. 
‘If that’s so,’ she said quietly, ‘the object of my visit’s more 
than attained already. I won’t keep you any longer. Good 
morning.’ 

Sir Henry rose in return and answered, ‘Good morning’ with 
frigid courtesy. 

Gwen moved towards the door, which Sir Henry was just about 
to open for her, when Agostino flung it wide once more from 
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outside, and announced in a loud voice, ‘Signor Churchill, Signor 
Vintrop.’ 

Gwen trembled a.little. Mr. Churchill! Must she meet him, 
then, face to face under these very awkward circumstances? It 
seemed so, for there was no escape from it. She couldn’t get 
away before they entered. 





mn The two strangers thus announced walked into the salon 
id together, and in a moment Gwen saw that it wasn’t Colin, but 
0 somebody else, somewhat older, yet a little like him. At the very 
le same moment Hiram Winthrop, entering that unknown room in 
d that unknown city, felt a sudden thrill course fiercely through 
=f his inmost marrow, and looked up with a glance of instantaneous 
. recognition to the strange lady. How wonderful! how magni- 
' ficent ! how unexpected! It was she; it was the glorious apparition 
1 of the Thousand Islands ; it was (he knew no other name for her), 
, it was Gwen of Chester! 


Shy and retiring as he was by nature, Hiram so far forgot 

| everything else at that moment, except his joy at this unexpected 
meeting, that he advanced quite naturally and held out his hand 
to Gwen, who took it frankly, but with a curious smile of half- 
inquiring welcome. 

‘You don’t remember me, Miss Gwen,’ he said in a voice of 
some little disappointment (he could only call her by her Christian 
name, which mode of address sounds far less familiar to American 
ears than to us more ceremonious English). * My name is Winthrop, 
and I’ve had the pleasure of meeting you before—once—have you 
forgotten? . . . at the Thousand Islands.’ 

Gwen shook her head a little doubtfully. ‘ Well, to say the 
truth,’ she answered with a pleasant smile, ‘ I don’t quite recollect 
you. We met so many people, you see, while we were in 
America.’ 

‘But I was painting a sketch of a little island near Alexandria 
Bay,’ Hiram went on eagerly, but somewhat crestfallen (how 

, strange that he should remember her every feature so well, while 
she! she had utterly forgotten him). ‘Don’t you recollect? you 
were walking with your father near the river, and you came across 
two of us sketching, under a little cliff at Alexandria Bay, and you 
came down and looked at my picture.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ Gwen cried, a sudden flash of recognition spreading 
over her face. ‘I remember all about it now. I remember your 
picture perfectly (Hiram’s eyes brightened immediately). ‘There 
was a single little island in it, of course, with a solitary great dark 

; pine towering above it, against a liquid deep blue background of 

cloudless sky.’ , (Hiram nodded in delight at her accurate descrip- 
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tion.) ‘Oh, yes, I remember the picture perfectly, though I’ve 
quite forgotten you yourself. But I recollect your friend so well; 
such a charming person, the most delightful conversation—a Mr. 
Audouin, he said his name was. I remember him more dis- 
tinctly than almost anybody else we met during the whole of our 
American visit.’ 

Poor Hiram! How little Gwen knew as she said those simple 
words she was plunging a dagger into his very heart! He almost 
reeled beneath that crushing, terrible disappointment. Here for 
all those long months he had been treasuring up the picture of 
Gwen upon his mental vision, thinking of her, looking at her, 
dreaming about her; he had come to Europe hoping and trusting 
somewhere or other at last to find her; he had stumbled up 
against her accidentally his very first day in Rome, and now that 
he stood there actually face to face with her, the queen of his 
fancy, his heart’s ideal—why, she herself had positively forgotten 
all about him! She remembered Audouin, that supplanter 
Audouin; but she had clean forgotten poor solitary yearning 
Hiram! What else could he expect,indeed? It was all perfectly 
natural. Who was he, that such a one as Gwen should ever 
remember him? What presumption, what folly on his part to 
expect he could have left the slightest image imprinted upon her 
memory! And yet, somehow, in spite of sober reason, he couldn’t 
help feeling horribly and unutterably disappointed. His face fell 
with a sudden collapse, but he managed feebly to mutter half 
aloud, ‘ Oh, yes, a most delightful person, Mr. Audouin.’ 

Meanwhile, Sir Henry, fidgeting with the back of a chair in 
his hand, stood waiting to hear what was the meaning of this 
singular irruption of American barbarians. Who were they? 
Had they come by appointment ? Why did they recognise this 
real or pretended niece of that old idiot, Howard-Russell? Was 
it all a plant to rob or intimidate him? Why the deuce did they 
all stand there, shaking hands and exchanging reminiscences in 
his own hired salon, and take no notice at all of him, Sir Henry 
Wilberforce, the real proprietor and sole representative authority 
of that sacred apartment? It was really all most extraordinary, 
most irregular, most mysterious. 

Sam broke the momentary silence by coming forward towards 
the old man, and saying in his clear, half-American tone, ‘I pre- 
sume I’m addressing Sir Henry Wilberforce.’ 

Sir Henry nodded. A Yankee, clearly. And yet he gave his 
name as Churchill, and wanted no doubt to represent himself as 
the other Churchill’s brother ! 

‘Well,’ Sam went on (and Gwen could not help but wait and 
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listen), ‘ I’ve come to see you about my brother. I asked for him 
from the person in the white choker F 

‘ Agostino,’ Sir Henry murmured feebly. 

‘But he said, as far as I could make out his lingo, that my 
brother was gone out. So I just thought the best thing, under 
the circum-sténces, would be to come in and speak to you.’ 

‘And may I ask,’ Sir Henry inquired, still fingering the back 
of the chair in a nervous manner, ‘who your brother may be, and 
what the devil I have got to do with him ?’ 

‘Oh, his name’s Churchill,’ Sam answered, with some little 
confusion, glancing over towards Gwen, who stood listening, half 
amused and half embarrassed. ‘ ColinChurchill. That’s my card, 
you see, colonel . 

Sir Henry took it and looked at it languidly. ‘I see,’ he said. 
‘You are—ahem—my valet’s brother.’ 

Sam flushed a little angrily. ‘That’s the very business I’ve 
come here about,’ he said, looking as though he would like to 
knock down the feeble supercilious old Pantaloon who stood there 
quavering and shivering before him. ‘ My brother, being deter- 
mined to come to Rome to be a sculptor, and not having the 
means to come with of his own, you see, colonel.’ 

‘My precise military rank, if any, must be a matter of abso- 
lute indifference to you, sir,’ Sir Henry interrupted coolly. 

‘Well, he didn’t apply to his family for the means to do so; 
as he might have done,’ Sam went on, without noticing the inter- 
ruption, ‘but chose to take a place, quite beneath his natural 
position, as your valet, Sir Henry Wilberforce. I happened to 
come to England at the time from America, where I’ve been 
residing for some years, and learnt on inquiry that he had taken 
this very foolish step; so I followed him at once to Rome, to 
release him from such an unwise arrangement, if possible, and to 
make things pleasant all round, as between the whole lot of us. I 
ain’t sorry that Colin’s gone out, for it enables us to clear off the 
whole thing right away, without telling him anything about it. 
What I propose, Sir Henry Wilberforce,—Sam repeated the full 
name each time a little viciously, with some adopted republic aver- 
sion—‘ is just this. I'll telegraph to London to the Couriers’ Society 
to get you a suitable person sent out here to replace him. If you 
like, I'll get you a selection sent out on approval, and I'll pay 
their expenses; we don’t want to put you to any inconvenience, 
you understand, Sir Henry Wilberforce. But what we stick at is 
only one point—my brother Colin can’t stop here with you another 
minute; that’s certain. He’s got to leave right away, and go 
straight off to his own business,’ 
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Sir Henry Wilberforce wrung his hands in helpless despair at 
this inexplicable inroad of so many aggressive strangers. ‘ Upon 
my word,’ he said piteously, ‘I wish to goodness I’d never seen or 
heard at all of this extraordinary young man Churchill. Sucha 
deuce of a hullabaloo and corrobboree as they’re kicking up about 
him, the whole three of them, I never heard in all my confounded 
lifetime. Dash their geniuses! who the dickens wants a genius 
for a valet? Ill take precious good care, when once I’m out of 
this deuced hobble, that I never engage a fellow who’s been first 
cousin to a marble-cutter as my servant in future. First this 
young lady comes down upon me and lectures me in the name of 
high art, what the devil do I mean by keeping this delightful 
young sculptor pottering about as my own body-servant. And 
then this pair of Yankees come down upon me, in the name of 
brotherly affection, and ask me what the devil do I mean by 
keeping this eminently respectable brother of theirs in a menial 
position that I never for a moment wanted him to get into.— 
Why, what the devil do you mean yourself, sir, by invading my 
premises in this unceremonious manner? Who the devil cares 
twopence about you or your brother? If your brother's a sculptor, 
why the devil doesn’t he stick to his own profession? What the 
devil does he mean by coming and passing himself off upon me as 
a servant? Will you have the kindness, all of you, to leave my 
rooms at your earliest convenience, and be dashed to you? and 
will you tell this interesting young sculptor, if you see him, that 
he may pack up his traps and clear out as soon as possible? That'll 
do, thank you. Goodmorning. Good morning.’ And Sir Henry 
stood with the door in his hand, waiting for the three to take their 
departure. 

That same evening, when Sir Henry came in from dinner 
much agitated, he found an envelope lying on his table, which he 
took up and opened in a surly fashion, saying to himself mean- 
while, ‘ Some deuced impertinence of that fellow Churchill, I'll be 
bound—the confounded rascal.’ But it contained only a couple 
of English bank-notes; a small memorandum of Colin’s railway 
expenses and other disbursements made by Sir Henry on his 
account, as well as of the month’s wages, due by a servant who 
voluntarily leaves his master without full notice; and finally a 
sheet of white note-paper, bearing the words, ‘With Saml. 
Churchill’s compliments.’ 

Sir Henry crumpled up the paper and memorandum angrily, 
with hardly a glance, and flung them into the empty grate; but 
he folded the notes carefully, and put them into the inner compart- 
ment of his purse. Then he sat down at his davenport and wrote 
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out a telegram from Wilberforce, Rome, to Dobbs, 74 Albert Terrace, 
Dalston, London. ‘Come here at once; expenses paid; wages 
raised five pounds; no boots thrown. Answer immediately. W.’ 

‘ And if ever I have anything to do again with these confounded 
marble-cutters and sculptors,’ he soliloquised vehemently, ‘ why, 
my name isn’t Henry Wilberforce.’ 


CuaPrer XX. 
THE STRANDS CONVERGE, 


Corin and Hiram slept that night under the same roof, at 
Audouin’s hotel. The wheel of Fate had at last brought the two 
young enthusiasts together, and they fraternised at once by mere 
dint of the similarity of their tastes and natural circumstances, 
Their lives had been so like—and yet so unlike; their fortunes 
had been so much the same—and yet so different. It was pleasant 
to compare notes with one another in the smoking-room about 
Wootton Mandeville and Geauga County, about the Deacon and 
the Vicar, Cicolari and Audouin; all things on earth, save only 
Gwen and Minna. Even Hiram didn’t care to speak about Gwen. 
Young men in America are generally far more frank with one 
another about their love affairs than we sober, suspicious, un- 
romantic English ; they talk among themselves enthusiastically 
about their sweethearts, much as girls talk together in confidence 
in England. But Hiram in this respect was not American. His 
self-contained, self-restraining nature forbade him to hint a word 
even of the interest he felt in the beautiful stranger he had so 
oddly recognised in Sir Henry’s salon. 

But he would meet her again—that was something! He knew 
her name now, and all about her. As they left Sir Henry’s hotel 
tegether, Gwen had turned with one of her gracious smiles to Sam, 
flooding his soul with her eyes, and said in that delicious trilling 
voice of hers, ‘I can’t forbear to tell you, Mr. Churchill, that I’d 
been to see Sir Henry, as he hinted to you, on the very self-same 
errand as yourself, almost. I met your brother in the train 
coming here, and I learnt from him accidentally what he’d come 
for, and how he was coming; and I couldn’t resist going to tell 
that horrid old man the whole story. It was so delightful, you 
know, so very romantic. Of course I thought he’d be only too 
delighted to hear it, and admire your brother’s pluck and resolu- 
tion so much, exactly as I did. I thought he’d say at once, “A 
sculptor! How magnificent! Then he shan’t stay here with me 
another minute. I’m a lover of art myself. I know what it must 
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be to feel that divine yearning within one,” or something of that 
sort. ‘I won’t allow a born artist to waste another moment of 
his precious time upon such useless and unworthy occupations, 
Let him go immediately and study his noble profession ; I’ll use 
all my interest to get him the best introductions to the very first 
masters in all Italy.” That’s what a man of any heart or spirit 
would have said on the spur of the moment. Instead of that, the 
horrid old creature put up his eyeglass and stared at me so that 
I was frightened to death, and swore dreadfully, and said your 
brother oughtn’t to have engaged himself under the circumstances ; 
and used such shocking language, that I was just going to leave 
the room in a perfect state of terror when you came in and de. 
tained me for a minute. And then you saw yourself the dreadful 
rage he got into—the old wretch! I should like to see him put 
into prison or something. I've no patience with him.’ 

Hiram felt in his own soul at that moment a certain fierce 
demon rising up within him, and goading him on to some desperate 
vengeance. Was he alone the only man that Gwen didn’t seem 
to notice or care for in any way? She was so cordial to Audouin, 
she was so cordial to Sam, and now she was so interested in Sam’s 
unknown brother, whom she had only met casually in a railway 
carriage, that she had actually faced, alone and undaunted, this 
savage old curmudgeon of a British nobleman (Hiram’s views as 
to the status of English baronets were as vague as those of the 
Tichborne Claimant’s admirers), in order to release him from the 
necessary consequences of an unpleasant arrangement. But him, 
Hiram, she had utterly forgotten; and even when reminded of 
him, she only seemed to remember his personality in a very hu- 
mniliating fashion as a sort of unimportant pendant or corollary to 
that brilliant Mr. Audouin. To him, she was all the world of 
woman ; to her, he was evidently nothing more than an uninterest- 
ing young man, who happened to accompany that delightfully 
clever American whom she met at the Thousand Islands! 

How little we all of us are to some people who are so very, 
very much to us! 

But when she was leaving them at the door of her own hotel, 
Gwen handed Hiram a card with a smile that made amends for 
everything, and said so brightly, ‘I hope we may see you again, 
Mr. Winthrop. I haven’t forgotten your delightful picture. I’m 
so fond of everything at all artistic. And how nice it is, too, that 
you've got that charming Mr. Audouin still with you. You must 
be sure to bring him to see us here, or rather, I must send papa 
to call upon you. And, Mr. Churchill, as soon as your brother 
sets up a studio—I suppose he will now—we won’t forget to drop 
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in and see him at it. I’m so very much interested in anything 
like sculpture.’ 

Poor Hiram’s heart sank again like a bafometer to Very Stormy. 
She only wanted to see him again, then, because he’d got Audouin 
with him! Hiram was too profoundly loyal to feel angry, even in 
his own heart, with his best friend and benefactor ; but he couldn’t 
help feeling terribly grieved and saddened and downcast, as ‘he 
walked along silently the rest of the way through those novel 
crowded streets of Rome towards the Hotel de Russie. He felt 
sure he should cordially hate this horrid, interesting, interloping 
fellow, Sam’s brother. 

Sam had left a little note at the Allemagne to be given to Mr. 
Colin Churchill—Sir Henry’s valet—as soon as ever he came back. 
In the note he told Colin he was to call round at once, without 
speaking to Sir Henry, for a very particular purpose, at the Hotel 
de Russie. The letter was duly signed, ‘ Your affectionate brother, 
Sam Churchill.’ Colin took it up and looked at it again and 
again. Yes, there was no denying it; it was Sam’s handwriting. 
But how on earth had Sam got to Rome, and what on earth was 
Sam doing there? It was certainly all most mysterious. Still, 
the words ‘without speaking to that old fool Sir Henry’ were 
trebly underlined, and Colin felt sure there must be some sufficient 
reason for them, especially as the arrangement of epithets was at 
once so correct and so forcible. So he turned hastily to the Hotel 
de Russie, filled with amazement at this singular adventure. 

In Colin’s mind, the Sam of his boyish memory was a Dorset- 
shire labourer clad in Dorsetshire country clothes, a trifle loutish 
(if the truth must be told), and with the easy, slouching, lounging 
gait of the ordinary English agricultural workman. When he 
called at the Russie, he was ushered up into a room where he saw 
three men sitting on a red velvet sofa, all alike American in face, 
dress, and action, and all alike, at first sight, complete strangers 
to him. When one of the three, a tall, handsome, middle-aged 
man, with a long brown moustache, and a faultless New Yorker 
tourist suit, rose hastily from the sofa, and came forward to greet 
him with a cry of ‘Colin!’ he could hardly make his eyes believe 
there was any relic of the original Sam about this flourishing and 
eminently respectable American citizen. 

‘Well, Colin, his brother said kindly, but with such an un- 
expected Yankee accent, ‘I surmise you ain’t likely to recognise 
me, anyhow ; that’s so, ain’t it? You were only such a little chap 
when I first went away across the millpond.’ 

When one sees a member of one’s own family after a separation 
of many years, one judges of him as one judges of a stranger; and 
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Colin was certainly pleased with the first glimpse of this resurrected 
and wholly transfigured Sam—he seemed such a good-humoured, 
easy-going, kindly-confidential sort of fellow, that Colin’s heart 
warmed to him immediately. They fell to talking at once about 
old times at Wootton Mandeville, and Sam told Colin the whole 
story of how he came to cross the Atlantic again, and what recep- 
tion he had met with that morning from Sir Henry Wilberforce. 
Hiram and Audouin went out while the two brothers discussed 
their family affairs and future prospects, ostensibly to see some- 
thing of the sights of Rome, but really to let them have their talk 
out in peace and quietness. 

‘And now, Colin, Sam said in a blunt, straightforward, 
friendly fashion, ‘ of course you mustn’t see this Wilberforce man 
again, whatever happens. It’s no use exposing yourself to a scene 
with him, all for nothing. You’ve just got to go back to the 
Hotel d’Allamain on the quiet, pack up your things without saying 
a word to him, and walk it. I’ve written a note to him that/ll 
settle everything, and I’ve put in two bills.’ 

‘Two what?’ Colin asked doubtfully. 

‘ Bills,’ Sam repeated with a hasty emphasis. ‘Notes I think 
you call ’em in England; bank-notes to cover all expenses of your 
journey, don’t you see, and baggage, and so forth. No, never you 
mind thanking me like that about a trifle, Colin, but just sit there 
quietly like a sensible fellow and listen to what I’ve got to say to 
you. It’s a long time since I left the old country, you know, my 
boy; and I’ve kind o’ forgotten a good deal about it. I’ve for- 
gotten that you were likely to be so bard up for money as you 
were, Colin, or else I’d have sent you over a few hundred dollars 
long ago to pay your expenses. When you wrote to me that you 
were working with a sculptor in London, I took it for granted, 
anyhow, that you were making a pretty tidy thing out of it; and 
when you wrote that you were going to Rome to continue your 
studies, I thought I'd bring Hiram Winthrop along just to keep 
you company. But I never imagined you’d come over as I find 
you have done. Why, when that Sickolary man told me you'd 
gone as a valet, I was so ashamed I couldn’t look Mr. Audouin 
straight in the face again for half-an-hour. And what I want to 
know now’s just this, Who’s the very best sculptor, should you 
say, in all Rome, this very minute?’ 

‘There’s only one really great sculptor in Rome at all, at 
present, that I know of, Colin answered without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘ Nicola Maragliano.’ 

‘ Well,’ Sam continued in a business-like fashion ; ‘I suppose 
he takes pupils ?’ 
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‘I should doubt it very much, Sam, unless they were very 
specially recommended.’ 

‘What, really? At least, we'll try, Colin. We’ll see what 
Mr. Maragliano’s terms are, any way.’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, whatever his terms are, I can’t afford 
them. I must work for my livelihood one way or another.’ 

‘Nonsense, Sam answered energetically. ‘You just leave 
this business alone. I’ve got to manage it my own way, and don’t 
you go and interfere with it. I pay, you work; do you see, 
Colin ?’ 

Colin looked back at his brother with a look half incredulity, 
half pride. ‘Oh, Sam,’ he said, ‘I can’t let you. I really can’t 
let you. You mustn’t do it. It’s too kind of you, too kind of 
you altogether.’ 

‘In America,’ Sam answered, taking a cigar from his pocket 
and lighting a vesuvian, ‘we're a busy people. We haven't got 
time for thanks and that sort of thing, Colin; we just take what 
we get, and say nothing about it. I’m going out now, to have a 
look after one of their Vaticans, or Coliseums, or triumphal arches, 
or something; you’d better go and pack up your traps meanwhile 
at this Wilberforce creature’s. You'll sleep here to-night; I'll 
bespeak a room for you; then you and Hiram can talk things 
over and arrange all comfortable. They have dinner here at the 
wrong end of the day—seven o’clock; mind you're back for it. 
Now, good-bye for the present. I’m off to hunt up some of these 
ancient Roman ruins.’ 

Sam put on his hat before Colin could thank him any further, 
and in half an hour more, he was meditating, with the aid of his 
cigar, among the big gloomy arches of the Colosseum. 

So Colin took the proffered freedom, with an apologetic note 
to poor old Sir Henry, whom he didn’t wish to treat badly; and 
that evening he and Hiram met to make one another’s acquaint- 
ance in earnest. Hiram’s spleen against the young Englishman 
who had had the audacity to attract Gwen’s favourable attention 
didn’t long outlast their introduction. To say the truth, both 
young men were too simple and too transparent not to take a 
sincere liking for one another almost immediately. Sam and 
Audouin were both delighted at the success of their scheme for 
bringing them together; and Sam was really very proud of his 
brother’s drawings and designs which Colin brought down for their 
inspection after dinner. He had enough of Colin’s leaven in him 
to be able at least to recognise a true and beautiful work of art 
when it was set before him. 

‘TI shall just wait a bit here in Rome so as to fix up Colin with 
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this man Maragliano, Mr. Audouin,’ Sam said, after the two 
younger men had retired, as they sat talking over the prospect in 
the billiard-room of the hotel; ‘and then I shall run back to 
England to pay a visit to the old folk, before I return to work at 
Syracuse.’ 

‘ And I,’ said Audouin, ¢ will stop the winter so as to set Hiram 
fairly on the right way, and let him get free play for his natural 
talents. He’s going to be the greatest American painter ever 
started, Mr. Churchill; and I’m going to see that he has room 
and scope to work in.’ 

But all that night, Hiram dreamt of Chattawauga Lake, 
and Gwen, and the Thousand Islands, and the green fields he 
had seen in England. And when he woke to look out on the 
broad sunshine flooding the neighbourhood of the Piazza del 
Popolo, his heart was sad within him. 


CHAPTER XXI,. 


COLIN SETTLES HIMSELF. 


Arter breakfast next morning, Sam rose resolutely from the 
table, like a man who means business, and said to his brother in a 
tone of authority, ‘Come along, Colin; I’m going to call on this 
Mr. Maragliano you were telling me about.’ 

‘But, Sam,’ Colin expostulated,*he won’t receive us. We 
haven’t got any introduction or anything.’ 

‘Not got any introduction? Yes, I guess we have, Colin. 
Just you bring along those drawings and designs you showed us 
last night, and you bet Mr. Maragliano won’t want, any other 
introduction, I promise you. In America, we’d rather see what a 
man can do, any day, than what all his friends put together can 
say to crack him up in a letter of recommendation.’ 

Colin ran upstairs trembling with excitement, and brought 
down the big portfolio—Minna’s portfollio, made with cloth and 
cardboard by her own small fingers, and containing all his most 
precious sketches for statues or bas-reliefs. They turned out into 
the new Rome of the English quarter, and following the directions 
of the porter, they plunged at last into the narrow alleys down by 
the Tiber till they came to the entrance of a small and gloomy- 
looking street, the Via Colonna. It is the headquarters of the 
native Italian artists. Colin’s heart beat fast when at length they 
stopped at a large house on the left-hand side and entered the 
studio of Nicola Maragliano. 

The great sculptor was standing in the midst of a group of 
friends and admirers, his loose coat all covered with daubs of clay, 
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and his shaggy hair standing like a mane around him, when Sam | 
and Colin were ushered into his studio. Colin stood still for a 
moment, awestruck at the great man’s leonine presence; for 
Maragliano was one of the very few genuises whose outer shape 
corresponded in majesty to the soul within him. But Sam, 
completely unabashed by the novelty of the situation, walked 
straight up to the famous artist, and said with a rapid jerk in his 
own natural, easy-going manner, ‘ Speak any English ? ’ 

‘A leettle,’ Maragliano answered, smiling at the brusqueness 
of the interrogation. 

‘Then what we want to know, sir, without wasting any time 
over it, is just this: Here’s my brother. He wants to be made 
into a sculptor. Will you take him for a pupil, and if so, what'll 
your charge be? He’s brought some of his drawings along, for 
you to look at them. Will you see them ?’ 

Maragliano smiled again, this time showing all his white 
teeth, and looked with an air of much amusement at Colin. The 
poor fellow was blushing violently, and Maragliano saw that he 
was annoyed and hurt by Sam’s brusqueness. So he took the 
portfolio with a friendly gesture (for he was a true gentleman), 
and proceeded to lay it down upon his little side-table. ‘Let us 
see, he said in Italian, ‘what the young American has got to 
show me.’ 

‘Not American,’ Colin answered, in Italian too. ‘I am English ; 
but my brother has lived long in America, and has perhaps picked 
up American habits.’ 

Maragliano looked at him keenly again, nodded, and said 
nothing. Then he opened the portfolio and took out the first 
drawing. It was the design for the Cephalus and Aurora—the 
new and amended version. As the great sculptor’s eye fell upon 
the group, he started and gave a little cry of suppressed astonish- 
ment. Then he looked once more at Colin, but said nothing, 
Colin trembled violently. Maragliano turned over the leaf, and 
came to the sketch for the bas-relief of the Boar of Calydon. 
Again he gave a little start, and murmured to himself, ‘Corpo di 
Baccho!’ but still said nothing to the tremulous aspirant. So he 
worked through the whole lot, examining each separate drawing 
carefully, and paying keener and keener attention to each as he 
recognised instinctively their profound merit. At last, he came 
to the group of Orestes and the Eumenides. It was Colin 
Churchill’s finest drawing, and the marble group produced from 
it is even now one of the grandest works that ever came out of 
that marvellous studio. Maragliano gave a sharper and shorter 
little cry than ever. 
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‘You made it ?’ he asked, turning to Colin. 
Colin nodded in deep suspense, not unmixed with a certain 
glorious premonition of assured triumph. 

Maragliano turned to the little group, that stood aloof around 
the clay of the Calabrian Peasant, and called out, *‘ Bazzoni!’ 

‘Master!’ 

‘See this design. It is the Englishman’s. What think you 
of it?’ 

The scholar took it up and looked at it narrowly. ‘ Good;’ 
he said shortly, in an Italian crescendo ; ‘ excellent—admirable— 
—surprising—extraordinary.’ 

Maragliano drew his finger over the curve of the Orestes’ 
figure with a sort of free sweep, like a sculptor’s fancy, and 
answered simply, turning to Colin, ‘He says true. It is the touch 
of genius.’ 

As Maragliane said those words, Colin felt the universe reeling 
wildly around him, and clutched at Sam’s arm for support from 
falling. Sam didn’t understand the Italian, but he saw from 
Colin’s face that the tremor was excess of joy, not shock of disap- 
pointment. ‘ Well,’ he said inquiringly to Maragliano. ‘You 
like his drawings? You'll take him fora pupil? You'll make a 
sculptor of him ?’ 

‘No,’ Maragliano answered in English, holding up the Orestes 
admiringly before him; ‘I cannot do zat. Ze great God has done 
so already.’ 

Sam smiled a smile of brotherly triumph. ‘I thought so, 
Colin, he said approvingly. ‘I told him so last night, Mr. 
Maragliano. You see, I’m in the artistic business myself, though 
in another department—the advertising block trade—and I know 
artistic work when I look at it.’ 

Maragliano showed his white teeth once more, but didn’t 
answer. 

‘And what’ll your terms be for taking him ?’ Sam asked, in as 
business-like a fashion as if the famous sculptor had been a 
flourishing greengrocer, or a respectable purveyor of kippered 
herrings. 

Maragliano glanced around him with a nervous glance. ‘Zere 
are many people here,’ he said, shrugging his shoulders. ‘We 
cannot talk at leisure. Let us go into my private chamber.’ 
And he led the way into a small parlour behind the studio. 

Sam took a chair at once with republican promptitude, but 
Colin stood, his hands folded before him, still abashed by the great 
man’s presence. Maragliano looked at him once more with his 
keenly interested look. ‘That is well,’ he said in Italian. *‘ Great- 
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ness always pays the highest homage to greatness. I know a true 
artist at sight by the way he first approaches me. Rich men con- 
descend; pretenders fawn; ordinary men recognise no superiority 
save rank or money; but greatness shows its innate reverence at 
once, and thereby securely earns its own recognition. Be seated, 
I pray you. Your drawings are wonderful; but you have studied 
little. They are full of genuine native power, but they lack 
precise artistic teaching. Where have you taken your first 
lessons ?’ 

‘Nowhere,’ Colin answered, his face glowing with pleasure at 
Maragliano’s hearty encomium. ‘I am almost entirely self-taught, 
and I have come to Rome to learn better.’ 

Maragliano listened intently. ‘ Wonderful!’ he said ; ‘ wonder- 
ful, truly! And yet, I could almost have guessed it. Your work 
is all vigour and nature—it is Greek, purely Greek—but there is 
not yet art init. Tell me all about how you have learned what 
you know of sculpture.’ 

Thus invited, Colin began, and confided to the great sculptor’s 
sympathetic ear the whole story of his youth and boyhood. He 
began with the time when he moulded little clay images for Minna 
from the bank at Wooton Mandeville; and he went on with all 
the story of his acquaintance with Cicolari, down to his coming to 
Rome with Sir Henry Wilberforce. Maragliano nodded his in- 
terest from time to time, and when Colin had finished, he took his 
hand warmly in his, and cried in English, so that Sam too under- 
stood him: ‘It is well. You shall be my pupil.’ 

‘And your terms?’ Sam asked with mercantile insistence. 
‘ We’re ready to agree to anything reasonable.’ 

‘Are nossing,’ Maragliano answered; ‘nossing, nossing. I will 
teach you for ze love of art, as you will learn for it. No, no,’ he 
went on, breaking into Italian again, as Colin tried to thank him 
or to expostulate with him. ‘You needn’t thank me. It is 
but the repayment of a debt. I owe it to your own Gibson, as 
Gibson owed it before to Canova. It is a tradition among us 
Roman sculptors; you will keep it up, and will repay it in due 
time hereafter to some future follower. Many years ago I came 
to Rome. I was an unknown lad from Genoa. I came as a 
model to Gibson’s studio. I sat foran Antinous. Gibson saw me 
modelling little bits of clay for amusement in my off times, and 
said to me, “* You would make a sculptor.” I laughed. He gave 
me a little clay, and saw what I could do; I modelled a head 
after his Venus. Then he took me on as his pupil; and now—I 
am Nicola Maragliano. Iam glad to repay an Englishman the 
debt I owe to the illustrious Gibson. You must take my lessons, 
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as I took his, in trust for art, and not talk between brother artists 
about such dirt as money.’ 

Colin seized his hand eagerly. ‘Oh, sir,’ he cried in English, 
‘you are too noble, too generous. I shall never be able sufficiently 
to thank you. If you will only condescend to give me instruction 
—to make me your pupil—to let me model in your studio, I shall 
be eternally grateful to you for such unexpected kindness.’ 

Maragliano wrung the young man’s hand with a kindly fervour. 
‘That is more than enough already,’ he answered. ‘Those who 
love art are all of one family. When will you come to the studio? 
Let me see; you have not been long in Rome?’ 

‘We've only just come here,’ put in Sam, proud of having 
caught the meaning of the Italian. 

* Ah, well; then you will want a little time, no doubt, to look 
about and see the sights of Rome. What do you say to Tuesday 
fortnight ?’ 

‘If it’s equally convenient for you, signor,’ Colin answered, all 
aglow, ‘I shall be at the studio to-morrow morning.’ 

Maragliano patted him gently on the head as though he were 
achild. ‘ My friend,’ he said, ‘you speak courageously. That is 
the sentiment of all true artists. You are impatient to get to 
work ; you will not need a long apprenticeship. Let it be so then. 
To-morrow morning.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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} and oo Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Boun; 


and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 


Chaucer: 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. Haweis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 68, 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawets. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.64, 


Chronicle (The) of the Coach : 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J.D 
CHAMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by 
Epwarp L. CHICHESTER. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


| Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 

| By Epwarp Copp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “The Story of Creation,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 











Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. Mactaren CosBBan, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Coleman (John), Works by: 


Curly: An Actor’s Story. Illustrated 
byJ.C. Dottman. Crown 8vo, Is 


cloth, ls. 6d. 

Players and Playwrights | have 
Known. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 

















| 


6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels by:| Collins (C. Allston)—The Bar 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLSTON 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.each; | Cotuins. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,28. 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. | Golman’s Humorous Works: 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJoHNGILBERT. | Saas + ase “ My Nightgown and 
a. nal maser. Joun GiL- | a ge —— Mo 
7 : . Prose and Poetical, of GEorGE CoL- 

ye nay Be sad tt mene Sir | isan. With Life by G. B. Buckstowe, 
- oe d Frontispi GARTH. Crown 

SS Illustrated by Sir | ae cloth ‘extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. wp 
Queen of Hearts, Illustrated by Sir | Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 
Joun GILBERT. |  dier: A Novel. By M, J. Cocqunoun. 
My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate | Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated 
Portrait of WiLkre COoLLIns. boards, 2s. (Shortly, 


The Woman in White. With Illus- nvalea Co ye 
frations by Sir JoHn GILBERT and Convalescent Cookery: A 


Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 

F, A. FRASER. J 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s:6d._ 
by G. Du Maurierand F. A. Fraser. | Conway (Moncure D.), Works 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SMALL. y: 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
G. Du Maurier and EDWARD | Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Lllusts., 28s. 


HUuGHES. . ' A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
S. L. Firpes and Henry Woops. cloth extra, 6s. 


The New Magdalen. Illustrated by | pjne and Palm: A Novel. 

















Cheaper 


G.Du Maurierand C.S.REINHARDT. | Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 2s. (Shortly. 





G. Du Maurier and J. MAHONEY. ——— — 
The Law and the ay. Illustrated | Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 

by S. L. Fives and SypNey Hatt. | Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Two Destinies. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, 
The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 

ARTHUR Hopkins. | trated boards, 2s. 
The Fallen Leaves. | Copyright. —A Handbook of 


Jezebel’s Daughter. 2 
The Black Robe. English and Foreign Copyright in 


r 2 x Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
See A Story of the | Sipnry JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 28. 6d. 
“tSay No.” _ Cornwall.—PopularRomances 
The Evil Genius. of the West of England; or, The 

——— Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
Little Novels. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. | of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
The Legacy of Cain. Three Vols., by RoBert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
crown 8vo. | Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
7 ae hae Bie — | Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
Collins (Mortimer), Novels by: | Gzorce Cruixsuanx. Crown 8vo, 
Crown oro, cloth pH 8s.6d.each; post | _ cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. ro > i, a 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. Craddock. — The Prophet of 
From Midnight to Midnight. the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
LE» DORA CHARLES EGBERT Crappock. Post 
A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, | 8vo illust, bds., 2s. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
_ illustrated boards, 2s. | Cruikshank (George): 


: - a The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
a & Frances), Two Series: The First from 1835 
ovels by: ; 


to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38.6d. each; post | 1853. A Gathering of the Best 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, Humour of THackeray, Hoop, May- 
Blacksmith and Scholar. HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
The Village Comedy. RoBerT BrovuGnu, &c. With 2,000 
You Play Me False. Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
—_—_—___—_- CRUIKSHANK, Hinze, LANDELLs, &c, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 
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CRUIKSHANK (GEORGE), continued— 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Cumming (C.F. Gordon),Works 


by: 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Lllusts. 

{n the Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illustra- 
ee + 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


With a 
Demy 





Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 


Entirely New and Revised Edition, | 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 


and Coloured Pilates, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By Witt1amMCypLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crown &vo, 





Daniel. — Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GzeorGE Danie. 
With Illustrations by Rost. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 


Port Salvation. ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated 
MELTZER. 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. 


:* 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 


on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
DavENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 18.; cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 28. ; | 


cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


C, Harry | 
With Portrait of the | 





| Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 

| Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 

| Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 

| A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


| De Maistre. —-A Journey Round 
My Room. By Xavier DE MAIsTRE. 


Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De MILLE. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
| 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
| Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 





} Dickens (Charles), Novels by 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
| Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHaRD HERNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EpITION, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 

About —y oe with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
RimMerR, and others, Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 








| Dictionaries; 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s. 

The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Eleventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader's Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 

Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 

of the United Kingdom and America, 

from the Earliest to the Present 

Times. By W. DAvENPoRT ADams, 

A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 

bound, 12s. 6d. [in preparation, 
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Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuet A. BENT, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s 6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFrances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue. 

Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 64. ; hf.-bd., 9s. 





Diderot.—T he Paradox of Act- | 


ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s ‘Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,” by Water HERRIES 
Pottockx. With a Preface by Henry 
Irvinc. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 
Dobson (W. T.), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 

and Frolics. (cities. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 


Donovan (Dick), Detective 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 


Caught at Last! ___[Shortly. 
Doran. — Memories of our | 


Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. Joun Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 tnusts: New and 
Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 78. 6d. 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Apams. (Uniform with BrEwer’s 
“Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s.6d. [In preparation. 

Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 

cl.ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
aphical Memoir by Ws. Girrorp. 





dit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM, 3 Vols. | 


Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 


ones; Vol. I[., Poems and Minor | 


Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A.C. S winsurne; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





| DRAMATISTS, THE OLD, continued— 
Crown &8vo, cloth extra, Vignette Por- 
traits, 6s. per Volume. 

| Marlowe’s Works. Including his 

| Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunwine- 
HAM. One Vol, 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 

| WituiaM GirForp. Edited by Col. 


CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. TxuisertTon 
| Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
} 6s. {Shortly. 
Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 
Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
| Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 
Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


| Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 
Holiday in Brazil and on the River 
| Plate, By E. R. Pearce Epccumse. 
With 41 Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 
Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


| Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. “By 
| Epwarp EGGteston. Post 8vo, illust. 
| boards, 2s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
rene iggy | called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Studies Re-studied: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources, 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 











































































Englishman's House, The: A 


Practical Guide to all interested in 


full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.J. Ricnarpson, Fourth Edition. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 








Eyes, Our: “How to Preserve 


Them from Infancy to Old Age. B 
OHN BrowninG, F.R.A.S., &c, Sixt 
dition (Eleventh Thousand). With 

58 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 


Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By SaMvEL ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by : 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 
The Chemical History of a Candle: 





Lectures delivered before a Juvenile | 


Audience at the Royal Institution. 


Edited by W1LL1AM Crooxgs, F.C.S. 


With numerous I)lustrations. 


On the Various Forces of Nature, | 


and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Acdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1am Crooxgs, F.C.S. 
With numerous I]lustrations. 

Farrer (James Anson), Works 
by: 


| 
Selecting or Building a House; with | 





Military Manners and Customs. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68 

War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners.” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 


Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fireworks, The Complete Art | 
of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist’s | 


Treasury. By Tuomas KEnTisH. With 
267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 


vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: | 


The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Little Essays: Passages from the | 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post | 


8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day’s Tour: A Lg! through 
France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, 1s. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 

8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 
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FiTzGERALD (PERCY), continued— 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 





Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 


plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart,D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 


Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

One by One. | A Real Queen. 

Queen Cophetua. 

Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

King or Knave: A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. [Shortly. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

[ Shortly. 

Frederic. — Seth’s Brother's 

Wife: A Novel. By Harotp FrEDERIC, 
Cheaper Ed, Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 











| French Literature, History of. 


Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 
Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartve Frere, G.C.S,I., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Friswell.—One of Two: A Novel. 
By Hain FriswEtt. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s i 
Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 
The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. eee 
Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities, 1887-8. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion,Objects, Income, Officials,&c. Pub- 
lished Annually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Gardening Books: 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 

By Georce GLenny. Post 8vo, 1s. ; 
cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 
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GARDENING Books, continued— 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 

Our Kitchen Garden: ‘he Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticuiture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JeRROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Heat. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 





Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A | 


Novel. By Epwarp GarreETT. Cr. 8vo, 
cl, ex., 38. 64. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1888. 1s. Monthly. In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Science Notes,” by W. Matrtieu 
Wittians,F.R.AS.and “Table Talk,” 
by Sy_vanus Ursan, appear monthly. 
*,* Bound Volumes for recent years are 

kept in stock, cloth extra, price 88. 6d. 

each; Cases for’ binding, 2s. each, 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November, In 
illuminated cover. Demy 8vo,1s. The 
Number for 1888 is entitled “ By De- 
vious Ways,” by T. W. SreIGcnT. 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Tay.or. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun RUSKIN. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Robin Gray. | In Honour Bound. 

What will the | Braes of Yarrow. 

World Say ? | A Heart’s Prob- 

Queen of the! lem. 

Meadow. | The GoldenShaft. 

The Flowerof the | Of High Degree. 
Forest. Loving a Dream. 








Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
For Lack of Gold. 


For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | A Hard Knot. 
Heart’s Delight. 

Gilbert (William), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


| Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp SERIES contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’)] Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 


Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 

ten by W. S. GILBERT. Containing : 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—Iolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 


Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden, By GEORGE 
GLENNY. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 





| Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. By WitiiaAmM Gopwin, 
Post 8vo, limp, 2s. 


Golden Library, The: 


Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara, 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

—— Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 

nimney Corner, and other Pieces, 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Epmunp OLLIER, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Square 16mo, 2s. per Volume. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Crir,D.D, 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SAINnTE-BEUVE, 
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Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLop2£pDIa OF QUOTA- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited 4 
THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 





Graham. — 
Wife : A Story. By LEonARD GRAHAM. 
_Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 


of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Gunit and W. 
Koner, ‘Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEFFER. 545 Illusts. New and 


Cheaper Edition, large crown 8v0, | 


cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 





Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate | 


isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 


original Drawings by KATE GREEN- | 


away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 58, 





Greenwood (James),Works by: | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 

The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 


Dick Temple: A Novel. 
illustrated boards, 28. 


Habberton (John), 
“ Helen’s Babies,” Novels by: 


Post 8vo, 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each ; | 


cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each. 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 


Hair (The): 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J, 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, is. 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by 
Crown = cloth extra, 6s. each, 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 








Maiden Ecstasy. 
extra, 8s. 


Hall. —Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S.C. Hay. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac ise, GILBERT, Harvey, 
and G. CRUIKSHANK. Medium 8vo0, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


The Professor's | 


An Account of the | 


‘Author of 


Its Treatment in | 


Small 4to, cloth | 


Halliday. “Every. day Papers. 
By Anprew Hattrpay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don FELix DE 
SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28.6d. 


Hanky- Panky : A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult — 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand 

Edited by W. H. Cremer. with 2 noes 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


| Hardy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 


| | Hardy (Thomas). —Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.’’ With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 


By J. Berwick Harwoop, Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


| Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illusts. 6s. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key, With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H.R. ry —American 
Humorists: WaAsHINGTON IRVING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
RussELL LoweLL, ARTEMUS Warp, 
Mark Twarn, and Bret Harte. By 
Rev. H. R. HaweEts, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 68. 


/Hawthorne. —Tanglewood 
Tales for Girls and Boys. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With nu- 
merous fine Illustrations by Grorcr 
WHARTON Epwarps. Large 4to, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d, 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. | Beat7ix Randolph 



































BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Howsnenns (JULIAN), continued 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Miss Cadogna. | Love—or a Name. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s _ 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. 


David Poindexter’s Disa + or | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


A Dream and a Forgetting. By | 


Jurtian HawtuHorne. Cr. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Hays. —Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis GeorGe Heatn, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; cl. gilt, , Rilt edges, 6s. 





Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 
Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, illus- | 


_trated boards, 2s. 


Henderson. —Agatha Page: A | 


Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON. With 
a Photograph Frontispiece from a 
Picture by F. MoscHELes. 
crown 8vo. 


Herman.—One Traveller Re- 


turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 
MAN and D. CuristTiE Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Herrick’s (Robe rt) | Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 


GrosartT, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index | 
of First Lines, and Glossarial "Index, | 


&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s, 


Hesse - Wartegg 
Ernst von), Works by 
Tunis: The Land at “the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 
The New South-West: 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 





With 100 fine Illustrations and Three | 


— Demy 68vo, cloth extra, 
148 Un preparation, 


Hoey.—The Lover's Creed. 





By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. With Frontis- | 
Post 8vo, illus- | 


piece by P. Macnas. 
trated boards, 2s, 


Diamonds. | 





2 Vols., | 


(Chevalier | 


Travelling | 


“Hindley (Charles), W Works by: 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connecte with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHarLeEs HINDLEY. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by: 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
TuHomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s, 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 

ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table ; withthe Story of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s 


Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Ho.tmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. Ga. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative, 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown $vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) ‘Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoaxes, With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby: 
A Novel. By Mrs. GeorGce Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

Horse (The) and his Rider: An 


Anecdotic Medley. By ‘‘ THorMANBY.’ 
_ Crown 8vo, cl cloth extra, 6s. 














Hopkins—« 'Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By T1iGHE Hopkins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, | Jennings (H. J.), Works by: | 


in Three Books. By RicHarD HEN- 
Gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
mERS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Seif-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Epmunp OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
PasTeur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PastEuR’s new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Indoor Paupers. By ONE oF 

_ Tem. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean InGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 

__illustrated boards, 2s. =. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. PErR- 
CEVAL GRAVES, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 











James.—A Romance of the | 


Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl., 18. 6d. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 


for Students. By CATHERINE A, 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex , 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d 
The Open Air. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By WatTER Besant. Witha Photo- 
graph Portrait and facsimile of Sig- 
nature, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 














Curlosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
___trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S. Leicu. Post8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

“John Herring,” Novels by 

the Author of: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, each. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

ae and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred Illustrations, 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c, 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 

Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
GiFrFrorp. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 6s. each, 


Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 

ews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 


Mark Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28,; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
ADrawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 




































































BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: | Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 


Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, 


Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit | 
from Medical Advice. By WILLIAM 
Knicut, M.R.C.S., and Epwarp | 
Knicut, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Lamb (Charles): 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose | 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces | 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. | 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the ‘Essay on | 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 7s. 6d. | 


Poetry for Children, and Prince | 
Dorus. By CuHarLes Lams. Care- | 
fully reprinted from unique copies. | 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. | 


| 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- | 

ters by CHARLES Lams. Selected | 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 

GERALD. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d, | 


—) ey ae ‘ | 


Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The | 
Thousand and One Nights: com- | 
monly called, in England, “Tue | 
ARABIAN Nicuts’ ENTERTAIN- | 
MENTS.” A New Translation from | 

the Arabic with copious Notes, by | 

Epwarp WIL.I1AM Lane. Illustrated | 

by many hundred Engravings on | 

Wood, from Original Designs by 

Ws. Harvey. ANew Edition, from | 

aCopy annotated by the Translator, | 

edited. by his Nephew, Epwarp | 

STANLEY PooLe. With a Preface by | 

STANLEY LanE-Poote. Three Vols., | 

demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, | 





Lares and Penates; or, The | 


Background of Life. By FLorence | 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


— a — = . | 
Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks. | 


With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 





Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes, 


Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap, 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, LeiGcu. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s, 6d. 


| Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- 


mance of Scottish Life. By Jonn K. 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. [Shortly. 


of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 
Linskill—IiIn Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary LinskILt, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. 








| Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: | 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” | lone. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Paston Carew, Millionaire and 
Miser. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 38. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Il] ustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown évo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease, By N. E. Davigs, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 2s.; cl. limp,2s.6d. 


By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Rospert FFrReNcH Durr 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s 


Macalpine ss Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illustrations by 
W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 














Ly 


® 
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McCarthy (J ustin, M.P.),Works 


by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a Poputar EDITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
—And a JuBILEE EpITIoN, with-an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, [Vol. I. now ready. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours, 

A Fair Saxon. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Mald of Athens. 

Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. each. 

Linley Rochford. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCartny, M.P., and Mrs. 
CAMPBELL-PRAED, Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Doom! An Atlantic Episode. 
8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy, Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Magician’s Own Book “oe: 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 

Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c, All 

from actual Experience. Edited by 

W. H. Cremer. With 200 IIlustrations, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 


Crown 








MacDonald.—Works of Fancy 
and Imagination. By GEorGE Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 2ls.— Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND WiTHOUT. THe HIDDEN 
Lire.— Vol. 2. THe Discipte. THE 
GosPeEt Women. A Book oF SONNETS, 
OrGAN SoncGs.—Vol, 3. VIOLIN SONGS. 
Soncs oF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
A Booxor Dreams. ROADSIDE PoEMs, 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol. 4. PARA- 
BLES. BALLADS. ScotcH Soncs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6. PHANTASTES: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7. THE PortTENT.— 
Vol, 8. THe Licut Princess. Tue 
Griant’s Heart. SHAaDows.— Vol. 9, 
Cross Purposes. THE Goutpen Key. 
Tue Carasoyn. LITTLE DayLicutT.— 
Vol. ro. THE Cruet PAINTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivven. THe CAstite. THe 
BrokeEN Sworps. THE Gray Wo LF. 
UNCLE CornNELIUvs. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 64. each. 





Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. By AGnes MacpDonett, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28, 

Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By RosBert MacGREGOR. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Cuarves Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WitiiaM BatEs, B.A, With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by : 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 78, 6d. each, 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Tuomas R, Macguotp. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by THomas R. Macguoip. 

Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguorp. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories, 
Lost Rose. 




















BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Magic’ Lantern (The), and its | 


Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
Ease Lantern Slides. By T. C. 

EPWORTH. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 58. 


Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inan English Country 
House. Post ive, clath tin, 2s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 
Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 8s, 
Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 
Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 


and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MoNTGOMERIE RANKING, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Man - Hunter (The) : 


~ Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan, Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mark Twain, Works by: — 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illust. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex,78.6d. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship ‘“ Quaker 
City’s’”” Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition (under 
the title of‘ MARK Twalin’s PLEASURE 
Trip ”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. 
A. Fraser, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 

The Gilded Age. By Mark TWAIN 
and CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
With 111 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d.—Cheap Edition 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap Edition, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64.—Cheap 
Edition, post 8vo illust. bds., 2s. 


producing the | 








‘Manx Twa’ s Works, continnel- 


The Stolen White Elephant, &c 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations b 
E. W. Kemsie. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d.—Cheap Edition, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Marlowe's Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 


and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Marryat (Floren ce), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d, each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of Wittram GiFrorp. Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM, Crown 8vo, 

oth extra, 6s. 


Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTER- 
MAN. Fost 8vo, illustrated b boards, oards, 28. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 


Sea, &c. By BranpEk MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Quips and Quiddities. 

DavENPORT ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by AtIcE Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Poetical ingenulties and Eccentricl- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 
Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S. GILBErr, 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea—Char:ty — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury 


Selected by 























MayFair Lisrary, continued— 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6a. per Vol. 
Original Plays by W. S Girsert. 
SEconD SErI1Es. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan'] Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES, 


Animals and their Masters. By Sir | 


ARTHUR HELPs. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELPs, 
Curlosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 
TheAutocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table 


By OLIVER WENDELL Howmgs. _II- 


lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 
Pencil and Palette. 
KeEMPT. 
Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cuas. Lams. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy FITZGERALD. 


Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and | 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of | 


Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 

Larwoop. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 


True History of Joshua Davidson. | 


By E. Lynn Linton. 


Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. | 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By | 
(MACGREGOR. | 


E, Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes and Players. By RoBertT 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. MALLocx. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock, 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHOLMONDE- 

LEY-PENNELL. 
Pegasus Re-Saddied. By H. Cnuot- 

MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 

GEorRGE Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 

CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 

H. A. Pace. 


Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu Row ey. | 
More Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu | 


ROWLEY. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 
By Stream and Sea. 4 WILLIAM 
SENIOR. (THORNBURY. 
Old Stories Re-told. By WaLtTerR 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHEew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 





Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl., 1s. 6d. 


By RoseErtT | 





[LE1GR, | 
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Menken.—Infelicia: Poems by 
ApaH Isaacs MENKEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F, E. Lummis 
and F.O, C. Darvey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHARLES DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 78. 6d. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), 

through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 

Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 

mour. By A, E.Sweet and J. ARMoy. 

Knox, Editors of “ Texas Sittings.” 

With 265 Illusts. Cr, 8vo, cl.extra, 78.6d. 


Middiemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mpr.Dorillion. 


Miller. — Physiology for the 
——— or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. FENwick 
MiILLer. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

Sm. 8vo, 1s. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 

Set of Rules for the Management ot 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hather- 
court Rectory. By Mrs. Motes- 
wortn, Author of “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” &c. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 48. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncrieEFF. 
With Seven Etchings by Joun PETTIE, 
R.A., W. Q. Orcuarpson, R.A., J 
MacWuir Ter, A.R.A,,CoLin HunTER, 
A.R.A., R. MAcBETH, A.R.A., and Tom 
GranaM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21s. 


Moore (Thomas): 

Byron’s Letters and Journals; with 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by Tromas 
Moore; with Suppressed Passages 
from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. With 
a Portrait, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Century: 
ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie Bett, 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. [Preparing. 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. | A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. ' 

Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. [Shortly. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
Curistie Murray and H. HERMAN. 
Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., 63. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease, By N. E. 
Davies,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 1s. ; cl., 18.6d. 

O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
The Unforeseen. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 
AFreak of Fate. 3 vols.,cr.8vo. [Shortly 


Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 


Novel. By GeorGes Ounet, Author of | 


“The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated 
from the French by F. CaAsHEL Hoey. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. (Preparing. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ArtTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress In England. 


O'Reilly —Phcebe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by HENry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Shaughnessy (A.), Works by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr.8vo, cl. ex.,10s. 6d. 


Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Held in Bondage. , Under Two Flags. 

Strathmore. ;|Cecil Castle- 

Chandos ! maine’s Gage. 


Feap. 8vo, 





| Folle Farine. 
| TwoLittleWooden|A_ Village 


In a Winter City. 





| ; 
Ouipa, continued— 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Idalia. Friendship. 

Tricotrin. Moths. | 
Puck. Pipistrello. . 
In Maremma. 
Com- 


Bimbli. 


Shoes. } mune, 


lA Dog of Flanders. | Wanda. 


Pascarel. 
Signa. | Ariadne. 


Frescoes. [ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
Othmar. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ouipa by F, 
Sypney Morais, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
CHEAPER EDITION, illust. bds., 28. 


Page (H. A.), Works by : 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 
Lights onthe Way: Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEx- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A, PaGE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JoserH GreGo, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,” &. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 IIlus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing, 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 


troduction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





| Patient's (The) Vade Mecum: 


How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. KniGutT, M.R.C.S.,and 
_E.Knicut,L.R.C.P, Cr.8vo, 1s.; cl. 1/6. 
Paul Ferroll: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
__ Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Walter’s Word. 

Less Black than we’re Painted. 
By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 
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Payn (JAMES), continued— 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. each. 
Some Private Views. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 
The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks — Ae 
Post 8vo, iliustrated boards, 28.each, 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands, 
For Cash Only. 


What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 


Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woeman’s Vengeance. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 


The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 


Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 


Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. | 


Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

In Peril and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. 

Glow-Worm Tales. 

The Mystery of Mirbridge. [Shortly. 

Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 

MARGARET AGNES PauL, With a 

Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- | 


sion In Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being t 
(of One Hun 
Goapsy and Witii1am Watt. 


Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), | 


Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations, 
Pegasus Re-Saddied. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier, 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

Société, Selected and Edited by H. 

C, PENNELL. 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 


Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W. REED. 
Cr, 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 


“ Pears” Prize Essays | 
red Guineas). By Epwin | 
With | 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEonE | 





| Pirkis (C. L.), Novels. by: 


Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. [boards, 2s. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 


Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursulvant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

— and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MAcKARNESS. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 





Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Joun and 
Witt1am LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 

Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGAR ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BaAuDELAIRE, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 
Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right Honourable:” A Romance ot 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BBLL-PRAED and Justin McCartuy, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Princess Olga—Radna; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OLGA. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 
Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Familiar Science Studies. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 
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Rabelais’ Works. Faithfully 
Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by GusTAvE 
Dor&. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Rambosson.—Popular Astro. 
nomy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. . 6d. 

Reade (Charles), Novels by: 

Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each, 
Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fives, A.R.A 
Christie Johnstone. 
WILLIAM SMALL. 


It is Never Too Late to Mend. II- | 


lustrated by G. I. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON, 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 


Love me Little, Love me Long. II- | 


lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 


The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GILBERT, R.A., and C. KEENE. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- | 


lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. Ilust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fitves, A.R.A., and Wa, SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBerT Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. HuGuesand A. W. Cooper. 
The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S.L. Fitpes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 
A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. (CouLpDErRy. 
A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tos, 
Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 

by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEy, 
Percy Macguoip,and JosepH Nasu. 

Thedilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JoserH Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHaRLEs READE. 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 


Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. 


Feap. 
8vo, leatherette, Is. 


Illustrated by | 








Reader's Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
ComPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 78. 6a. 

Richardson. —A Ministry of 
Health, and other Papers. By BEN- 
jamin Warp RicHarpson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 

The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations, 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF. 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each, 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 
The Poets and Nature: 
Fishes, and Insects, 


Reptiles, 
(Preparing. 
Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaIntTE- 
BEvuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.D. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, bs. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 
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Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 64 each, 

Skippers and Shellibacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Round the Galley-Fire. 
{n the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each, 
A Book for the Hammock. 
be = Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 
c 


*,* The above Six Books may also be 
had in a handsome cloth box, under 
the general title of ‘‘Crark Rus- 
SELL’s SEA Books,” price 36s. 

Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 

By GeorGce AuGcustus Sata. Post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Ganson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHENryYSANSON. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s 6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman.!Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


One Against the World. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Saunders (Katharine), Novels 

by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 

Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Post 8vo, 


Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Gideon’s Rock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Science-G ossip: An Illustrated 


| 
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‘‘Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Illusts., 48. 6d. each. 
The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘ White 
Magic.” ByW.H.Cremer. 300lllusts, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank BELLEw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic,’ 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER, 200 Illustrations. 


Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts. 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts, 


Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 


By W.Senror. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.64. 
Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By JAmes H. Stoppart, 
Author of *‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


| Shakespeare: 


Medium of Interchange for Students | 


and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
Tay.or, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 
6s. per year, post free. Vols. I. to 
XIV. may be had at 7s. 6d. each; and 
Vols. XV. to date, at 5s. each, Cases 
for Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 


The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGarD 
and Ep. BLount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DRoESHOUT’S 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyer Smitn. Cr, 4to, cl. gilt, 63. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, the compositions 
ranging from the Elizabethan Age 
to the Present Time. By ALFRED 
RorFe. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 78. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crowa 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Sharp.— —Sanpriel: ‘ANovel. By | 
WitiiaM SHarp. Crown 8vo, cloth | 
extra, 6s, [Shortly. 

Shelley.—_ The CompleteWorks 
in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by RicHarp HERNE SHEPHERD. 
Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. each. . 

Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 

Vol. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; Shelley's Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete | 
version); Queen Mab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and | 
Helen ; Prometheus Unb ound ; Adonais, &c. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- | 
lished, instead of the emasculated ‘‘ Revolt | 
of Islam”); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo | 
(from Shelley's manuscript); Swellfoot the | 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library | 
at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas; 
Epipsychidion: Hellas. 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by | 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript); and | 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions. 

Prose Works, in Two Vols. 

Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and 
St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pam- 
phlets; A Refutation of Deism ; Letters to 
Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and | 
Fragments. 

Vol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; | 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. | 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently | 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley. and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 

*.* Also a LaRGE-PaPEeR EpITION, to | 
be had in Sets only, at 52s. 6d. for 
the Five Volumes. 


Sheridan :— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 1o full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
BRANDER MaTTHEws. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and ro full-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 


Sheridan(General).— Personal 
Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 


The Romantic Career of a Great | 
| 





Soldier, told in hisOwn Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols, of 500 | 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. | 





Sidney’ s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. "Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their “History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
AcoB Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 
JoTTeN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sims (George R.), Works. by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. _ Post 
8vo, Portrait cover, 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MARGARET LoNSDALE. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


| Sketchley.. —A Match in the 


Dark. By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8v0, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


| Smith (J. Moyr), Works by : 


The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s, 

Society in London. By A 


ForeIGN RESIDENT, Crown 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Society out of Town. By A 
ForeiGn REsIpENT, Author of “ So- 
ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. { Preparing. 








Society in Paris: 


The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PauLVasit1. 
Trans. by RaPpHAEL LEDOs DE BEav- 


FORT, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. [Preparing. 
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Spalding.-ElizabethanDemon- Stoddard.—Summer Cruising 


ology : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SpaLpinG, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s, 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 





The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. | 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 


Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


$s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. | 


Wife or No Wife? 
cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 
By Devious Ways. Demy 8vo, 1s. 
Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations oz 


WALTER J. MorGan, Crown 4to, wit 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Cr. 8vo, picture | 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice | 


of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. 
Edited by Ropert B. WorMALD. New 


By Howarp STAUNTON, | 


Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. | 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 


The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, | 
cloth extra, 98. | 
Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 
A Novel. By RopertT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by: | 


Travels wizh a_ Donkey 


W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 
An Inland Voyage. 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 2s. 6d. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 


In the | 
Cevennes. Sixth Ed. eyo ew | | 


With Front, by | 


Suburban 


in the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WarREN STopparb. Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 


ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HeELen and ALIcg Zim- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Strange Manuscript (A) found 


in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 
page lilustrations by GirperT GAUL. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 


of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited 
by Wa.Hone. Cr. 8v$, cl. extra, 78.64. 


Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London, Cr.8vo,cl,ex.,78.6d. 


| Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose 





and Edit. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 68. | 


New Arabian Nights. 
buckram extra, 68.; post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2s. 

The Silverado Squatters. 
Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo, | 


With | 
Crown 8vo, buckram | 


extra, 6s. Cheap Edition, post 8vo, | 


picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Prince Otto: A Romance. 


Fourth | 


Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram extra, } 


6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Merry Men, and other Tales and | 


Fables. Cr.8vo, buckram ex., 6s. 
Underwoods: Poems. Post8vo,cl.ex.6s. 
Memories and Portraits. 

Edition. Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, 6s. 
Virginibus Puerisque, 

Papers. New Edition, Revised. 

Fcap. 8vo, buckram extra, 68. 


St. John.—A Levantine Family. | 
Post 8vo, illus- | 


By Bay e St. JOHN, 
trated boards, 2s. 








Second | 


and other | 


Swinburne 


and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 

and Facsimiles of the maps in the 

Original Edition of “ Gulliver’s 

Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

(Algernon ©C.), 
Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap, 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. he ge Cr. 8vo, 78 

Poems and Ballads. IRST SERIES 
Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. Szconp SERIES, 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s, 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.6, 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo,12s.6d. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Note on Charlotte Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 88. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 88 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 78. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Swinburne’s New Volume of 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 68s. [Shortly. 














4 
Symonds.—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medizval 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 
Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 


of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. 


son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 


and a Life of the Author by J. C. | 


HotTten. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English | 


Literature. 


Translated by HENrRy 
Van Laun. 


Four Vols., small 8vo, 


cloth boards, 30s.—PopuLar EpiTiIon, | 


_5 we Vols. coown Sve, clot outa, 10s. 
Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 


Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 78. 6d. each. 


Modern Writers. Fost 8vo, cl. limp, 28. | 


The Sagacity and Morality of | 


Piants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece and 100 Illust, 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 


The Playtime Naturalist :A Book for 
Home and School, With 366 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 

(Preparing. 
Taylor's (Tom) Historical 

Dramas: “Clancarty,” “Jeanne 

Darc,’’“’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 

Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 

‘Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 

One Vol., cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 


Tennyson (Lord): A _ Biogra- 
nay Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 
ith a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds otf 
Sketches by WiLtt1aAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 
Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life : 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 








Latin Students’ | 


With the whole of Rowranp- | 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
| of Indolence. With a Biographical 
| and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
| CuNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
| tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


| Thornbury (Walter), Works by 

Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WatrorD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. FarrHott, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts, in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. CHEAPER EDITION, 


illustrated boards, 28. 
Tales for the Marines. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


| Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

| The History of Clubs and Club Life 
| 


Post 8vo, 


In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
| Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Way We Live Now. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
| John Caldigate. | American Senator 
Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. ' Anne Furness. 


| Trollope(T. A.).—Diamond Cut 
| Diamond, and other Stories. By 
| T. ADoLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
| 
| 





illustrated boards, 2s. 


Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowsripGE. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

| Turgenieff. — Stories from 
Foreign Novelists. By Ivan TurGe- 
| NEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
| 38.64.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
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WaAtrorp’s (Epw.) Works, continued— 


1 


Tytler (c. Cc. Fraser-). _ Mis- 





tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
FRASER-TYTLER. 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: — 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 


post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 


The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. | 


Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


Crown $vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Huguenot Family. With Illusts, 
Buried Diamonds. 


Oisappeared: A Romance. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Blackhall Ghosts: 

3 Vols., crown 8vo, 


A Novel. 
Van Laun.— History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 


Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d. each. Wanderer’s Library, The : 
Villari.— A Double Bond: A | ‘ 


Story. By Linpa VILLAR. 


Fcap, 
_ 8vo, picture cover, Is. 


Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by: | 
The County Families of the United | 


Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12000, dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 


Offices they hold or have held, their | 


Townand Country Addresses, Clubs, 


&c. Twenty-seventh Annual Edi- | 


tion, for 1888, cloth gilt, 50s. 


The Shilling Peerage (1888). Con- 


taining an Alphabetical List of the | 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 


Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
The Shilling Baronetage 


Containing an Alphabetical List of 


the Baronets of the United —— = | 


short Biographical Notices, 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 
cloth, 1s. 


ates 


The Shilling Knightage (1888). Con- | 


taining an a. Ee List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 
The Shilling House of Commons 
(1888). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. New 


Edition, embodying the results of 


the recent General Election. 3zmo, 
cloth, 1s. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1888). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, | 


_ made paper and bound in buckram, 68, 


1888). | 


32mo, | 


Haunted London. By WALTER 
Tuorneury. Edited by Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


| Walton andCotton’sComplete 


Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a iscourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by lzaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
CotrTon. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicoras, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


|Walt Whitman, Poems by. 


Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Witt1aM M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Jutius BEERsoum. Iilustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK Boy Le. 

Savage Life. By FrepERICK BoyLe. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GeorGe Daniet. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
THoMAS Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By THomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hressz-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity 
Edited by Cuarves HinD.ey. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c 
By Cuares Hinpcey. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P. 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 


By James 
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WaANDERER’S LiBRaARY, THE, continued— | 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. | 
Seven Generations of Executioners: 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 | 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 
Summer Cruising in the South | 
Seas. By C. WARREN STODDARD. 

Illustrated by Watts Mackay. 


Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CHarLtes DuDLEY WARNER, 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” | 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. | 

Warrants, &c. :— 
Warrant to Execute Charles |. An | 

exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine | 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate | 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. | 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of | 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- | 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. | 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 

late paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 





eet wide, with the Arms and Seals | 


emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 


The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List | 
of the Principal Warriors who came | 


over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 
Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published at short 





intervals. Pricels. The Numbers for | 
Oct., 1886, JAN., May, and Ocrt., 1887, 


and Fes., 1888, are now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, | 


with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 


Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations. Crown | 


8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Westropp.—Handbook of Pot. | 


tery and Porcelain; or, History of 


those Arts from the Earliest Period. | 
With nnu- | 
merous Illustrations, and a List of | 


By Hopper M. WEstTRoppP, 


Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 
Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 


strated. With Illustrative Specimen | 


Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. 
ABRAHAM S. WILKs and CHar_es F, 


Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. | 


Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o’Clock.” | 


Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin: | 


Art and Art Critics.” Cr. 8vo, 1s. 


By | 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 


Works by: 

Science Notes. See the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE. 1s. Monthly. 
Science In Short Chapters. 

8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, with Illusts., 2s. 6d. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 78. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl.ex., with Illusts., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
SON and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 
Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 


poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Crown 





Wood.—Sabina: A Novel, By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


| Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories 
by: 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 6s. [ Shortly. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 

Out-of-the-Way Matters. By EL1ezerR 

Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 

cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Caricature History of the Georges. 

ha House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c, 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHoitT,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Castaway. | Tne Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


A Strange Manuscript found in a 
Copper Cylinder. Illustrated by Gir- 
BERT GAUL. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

The Legacy of Cain. By WILKIE 
Cotuins. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

For Faith and Freedom. By WALTER 
BESANT. 3 Vols,, cr. 8vo. [Shortly. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, [Shortly, 

Romantic Stories of the Legal Pro- 
fession. By R. E. FRANCILLON. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 





Doctor Rameau. By GEorGES OHNET. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. [Shortly. 

This Mortal Coil. By Grant ALLEN. 
3 Vols., crown 8vo. 

The Blackhall Ghosts. By Saran 
TyTLeR. 3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 

Agatha Page. By Isaac HENDERSON. 
2 Vols., crown 8vo. 

A Freak of Fate. By Atice O'HANLON. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

Sanpriel. By WittiAM SHarpP. Crown 
8vo, clothextra,6s. —=—Ss_——[Shortly. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Lrsrary EpITions, many I]lustrated, 


crown 8vyo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 
The Devil’s Die. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN 
HERRING.” 
Red Spider. | Eve. 
BY W. BESANT & 7AMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword, 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 

BY HALL CAINE, 

The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 


| 


| 


Sweet Anne Page.| Transmigration. | 


From Midnight to Midnight. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 

You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. The Frozen Deep. 
Basil. The Law and the 
Hide and Seek. Lady. 

The Dead Secret. | TheTwoDestinies 
Queen of Hearts. | Haunted Hotel. 
My Miscellanies. | The Fallen Leaves 
Woman in White. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Moonstone. | The Black Robe. 
Man and Wife. Heart and Science 
Poor Miss Finch. | “1! Say No.” 
Miss or Mrs. ? Little Novels. 
New Magdalen. The Evil Genius. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 
Payl Foster’s Daughter. 


BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY #AMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain. 


BY #. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS., 
Felicia. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Archie Lovell. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
King or Knave ? 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 

Pandurang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 
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Piccapitty Nove ts, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

BY 7EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY R. ASHE KING. 


A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” 

lone. 

Paston Carew. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


BY FUSTIN McCARTHY, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL,. 
Quaker Cousins. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 


| Joseph’s Coat. 


| Chandos. 
| Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 


| 
| Cecil 


| Puck. 

| Folle Farine. 
| ADog of Flanders | Wanda. 
| Pascarel. 


| Walter’s Word. 


| Griffith Gaunt. | 


PICCADILLY. N OVELS, continued— 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement. Coals of Fire. 
Val Strange. 


A Model Father. | Hearts. 


| By the Gate of the Sea. 


The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 


| First Person Singular. 
| Cynic Fortune. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 


BY OUIDA. 


Held in Bondage.) TwoLittleWooden 


Shoes. 
In a Winter City. 


Strathmore. | 


Idalia. Friendship. 

| Moths. 

| Pipistrello. 

'A Village Com- 
} mune. 

| Bimbi. 


Castle- 
maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. 


Frescoes. 
Signa. [ine. | In Maremma. 
Princess Naprax- ! Othmar. 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 


| Gentle and Simple. 


BY F#AMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massing-|A Grape from a 
berd. Thorn. 
Some Private 
Views. (Ward. 
The Canon’s 
Talk of the Town. 
Glow-worm Tales. 
In Peril and Pri- 
vation. 
Holiday Tasks. 


Less Black than 
We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
A Confidential 
Agent. 
From Exile. , 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
BY CHARLES READE, 


| It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
| Hard Cash. | 


Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 

Foul Play. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


| The Cloister and the Hearth. 


The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 


| Put Yourself in His Place. 


A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 

The Jilt. 


| Good Stories of Men and other 


Animals. 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 


| Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
| Weird Stories. 














Ne 











PiccapILLy NovELs, continued— 

BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY 7OHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Glideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida 
The Violin-Piayer 
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| Piccapitty Nove ts, continued— 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, continued, 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFPFP, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY SARAH TYTLER 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
The Huguenot Family. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 


Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
The Fellah. Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. aman fa ggg 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. TE. 


An Heiress of Red Dog. 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 


erat ge 
Valerie’s Fate. | Gabrie nroy. Flip. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. Maruja. | A Phyilis of the Sierras. 

Stories. BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

oriiletle. The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 
Babylon. the Sword. of Madeline. 
In all Shades. AChild of Nature.| Annan Water. 
The Beckoning Hand. 


a ——~ = — The New Abelard. 
BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. vente ne Rae 
Grantley Grange. 


Foxglove Manor. | 

The Master of the Mine. 
BY W. BESANT & FAMES RICE. | « md MRS. BURNETT, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. i i bh 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 


BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 


A Son of Hagar. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
By Celia’s Arbour. The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
The Monks of Thelema. BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
ay Tooting gin Bay. Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 











The Cure of Souls. 
BY WALTER BESANT, BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 


The Bar Sinister. 
The Captains’ Room. BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
All in a Garden Fair. 


Antonina. Queen of Hear 
Dorothy Forster. Basil. My aienstianton” 
Uncle Jack. Hide and Seek. Woman in White. 
Children of Gibeon. ' The Dead Secret.! The Moonstone. 
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CHEAP Porutan Novas, continued 
Wivkie Couns, continued, 
Man and Wife. | Haunted Hotel. 
Poor Miss Finch. | The Fallen Leaves. 
Miss or Mrs. ? | Jezebel’ sDaughter 
New Magdalen. |The Black Robe. 
The Frozen Deep. | Heart and Science 
Law and the Lady. \“4 Say No.” 
TheTwo Destinies | The Evil Genius. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 
BY M. #7. COLQUHOUN. 
Every incha Soldier. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 
| Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY #AMES DE MILLE, 
Castle in Spain. 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 
BY DICK DONOVAN, 

The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

BY M. a — 
Felicia. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

Roxy. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 

Polly. | Fatal Zero. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 


Filthy Lucre. 
BY R, E. FRANCILLON. 


Queen Cophetua. 
A Real Queen. 


Leo. 


Olympia. 
One by One. 
B¥ HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Seth’s Brother's Wife. 
Prefaced by Sir oe "-cemnteel FRERE., 
Pandurang Ha 
3 & HAIN PRISWELL. 


One of 
BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Giris. 








Cueap Poputar NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. Forest. 
What will the! Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say ? The Golden Shaft. 
In Honour Bound. | Of High Degree. 
In Love‘and War.| Fancy Free. 
For the King. Mead and Stream. 
In PasturesGreen | Loving a Dream, 
Queen of the Mea-| A Hard Knot. 
dow. Heart’s Delight. 
A Heart’s Problem 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 
BY ANDRE HALLIDAY 


BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY #. BERWICK HARWOOD, 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
ElliceQuentin. Dust. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 

Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 

Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 
BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 

BY TIGHE > age: 


Every-Day Papers. 


| ’Twixt Love and Du 


Y MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 


Thornicroft’s Model. 


The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
BY F#EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY 
Oakshott Castle. 
BY JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays. 
BY MARY LINSKILL, 
In Exchange for a Soul. 
. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricla Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 





od: ~ . ; : : 
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Cuear Popuar NovELs, continued— 


E, Lynn Linton, continued— 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love.” lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyce. 

BY #USTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear LadyDisdain 
The Waterdale 

Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s 
Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 

Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The — i | Lost Rose. 
W. H. MALLOCK. 
The me...i Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame. Fighting the Air, 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. 

Oats. 
BY }. MASTERMAN. 
€alf-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 

A Secret of the Sea. 

BY #EAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALife’sAtonement | Hearts. 

A Model Father. | Way of the World. 
Joseph’s Coat. |A Bit of Human 
Coals of Fire. Nature. 


Donna Quixote. 

| The Comet of a 
Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

Camiola, 


MissMisanthrope | 


Gems eenat NovELs, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY AMES PAYN. 
| Lost Sir Massing- 


berd. 


A Perfect Trea- 


sure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. | 


| At Her Mercy. 


A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 


Cecil’s Tryst. 


Clyffards of Clyffe 


| The Family Scape- 


grace. 
Foster Brothers. 


| Found Dead. 


Best of Husbands. 


| Walter’s Word. 


By the Gateof the | First Person Sin- | 


gular. 
' Cynic Fortune. 


Sea. | 
Val Strange 
Old Blazer’s Hero. 
BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 

BY MRS, ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA, 

Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 
Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. 
Cecil Castle- 

maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. mune. 
Folle Farine. Bimbi. | Wanda. 
A Dog of Flanders. | Frescoes. 
Pascarel. | In Maremma. 
Signa. [ine. | Othmar. 
Princess Naprax- | Wisdom, Wit, and 
In a Winter City Pathos. 


Shoes. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 

A Village Com- 





Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 


| What He Cost Her 
| HumorousStories | 
| Gwendoline’s Har- 


vest. 
£200 Reward. 


BY C. L. 
| Lady Lovelace. 


Like Father, Like 
Ss 


on. 
Marine Residence. 
—— Beneath 


| waite Abbey. [Won 
Not Wooed, but 
Less Black than 
| We’re Painted. 
By Proxy. 
| Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon’s Year. 
|A Confidential 
Agent. 
|Some Private 
Views. 
From Exile. 
lA Grape from 
| Thorn. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit: A Memory. 
| The Canon’s Ward 
| Talk of the Town. 
| Holiday Tasks. 
PIRKIS, 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


| The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
| BY E. C. 

Valentina. 
| Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
| Gerald. 


PRICE. 


| The Foreigners 


BY CHARLES READE, 
| It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. 


| Peg Woffington. 


Christie Johnstone. 

| Griffith Gaunt. 

| Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 

| Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


Foul Play. 


| The Cloister and 
The Course of True Love. 


Autobiography of 


the Hearth. 
a Thief. 


| A Terrible Temptation. 
| The Wandering Heir. 


TwoLittleWooden ao 


A Woman-Hater. 
The Jilt. 


| Singleheart and Doubleface. 
| Good Stories of Men and other 


| 
| 


Animals. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


Weird Stories. 


| Fairy Water. 


The Uninhabited House. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 
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| CueaP Poputar NoveLs, continued— 


CHEAP PoPpuLaR Novzzs, ‘continued — 
BY AMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers. and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s or 
Schools and Scholai 
BY W. CLARK "RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
ry Vera s to the Cape 
AYLE St. JOHN. 
A semen romets 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and eit t. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s ee 
Mary Jane Married 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries dl Heron Dyke. 
The eg Hoo 
BY " STERNDALE. 
The Raine Knife. 
BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | a 
BY BERTHA THOM 
Cressida. | 
The ee oF 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight on Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY MARK AIN, 


Proud Maiete. 


Tom Sawyer. 


| 
| 


| A Tramp Abroad. ' 


MARK Twain, continued. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacquiline | Disappeared 
BY S. WINTER, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
BY H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
Y LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret 
Harte, [Bret HarrTe, 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
A Day’s Tour. By Percy FITZGERALD, 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. By ditto, 
A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES, 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
— Polly Pemberton. By the 
Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Prrxis 
The Professor’s Wife. By L.Granam. 
A Double Bond. By Linpa VILvarti, 
Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON, 
The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Tom JERROLD. 
Curly. By Joun Coteman, 
‘cand by J. C. Dottman. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Puetps, 
Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S. Puetps. 
Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PHELpPs. 
Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S.PuHE.ps. 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode, By 
Justin H. McCartny, M.P. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Tustin H McCarthy, M.P, 
Bible Characters. By Cuas. READE. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 
Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Spzicnr. 
By Devious Ways. By T.W.Speicur. 
The Silverado Squatters. By R, 
Louis STEVENSON. 
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